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CHARACTER. 


BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 


The sun set, but set not his hope: 

The stars rose; his faith was earlier up: 
Fixed on the enormous galaxy, 

Deeper and older seemed his eye; 

And matched his sufferance sublime 
The taciturnity of time. 

He spoke, and words more soft than rain 
Brought the Age of Gold again ; 

His action won such reverence sweet 

As hid all measure of the feat. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The program is out for the coming 
meetings of the National Educational As- 
sociation. Among the 300 speakers on 
the general program, there is not one wo- 
man. President Eliot of Harvard made 
up the program. 





The bill introduced in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature by Representative 
Dougherty to reduce the working hours 
of nurses and attendants in asylums to 
ten hours has been opposed with the 
argument that at the hearing no nurses 
appeared to speak for it, But how long 
would such nurses have kept their posi- 
tions afterwards? They favor the bill, 
but dare not say so. In the legislative 
debate, Representative Schofield said that 
in some State institutions the nurses have 
to work ninety-three hours per week; 
that in most of them they work more than 
twelve hours per day, and have but fifteen 
minutes for each meal. Mr. Dougherty 
of Danvers read a letter from a male nurse 
in one of the State institutions saying 
that he had been on duty continuously 
for 187 hours. The doctors say that they 
are gradually shortenigg the nurses’ 
hours, but they do not want to be hur- 
ried. It seems to be high time for legis- 
lation, 

Rev. Dr. J. L. Withrow of Park Street 
Church, Mrs. Susan Fessenden, and other 
g00d speakers are expected at the annual 
meeting of the New England Womar Suf- 
frage Association, to be held in Park 
Street Vestry on Wednesday evening, May 
27. At the Festival, to be held in Faneuil 
Hall on the evening of the 28th, there wil 


be a brilliant array of talent, as described 
more fully elsewhere. 





A number of prominent New Yorkers 
dissent from Justice Julius Mayer’s re- 
cently expressed opinion that women can- 
not influence men in politics, and should 
devote their efforts wholly to influencing 
other women. Senator Chauncey M. De- 
pew was interviewed on the subject by 
the N. Y. Evening Telegram. He is re- 
ported to have said: 

Can women influence politics? Most 
assuredly, yes. Out West they beat men 
at the polls, which is the best sort of ar- 

ment as to the effect of their influence. 

n Colorado and Wyoming and other 
Western States where women have the 
franchise, men do not dare to put up an 
undesirable candidate. Moreover, men in 
certain lines of business, like liquor-sell- 
ing, etc., do not stand the ghost of a 
chance against the feminine vote. 

Mr. Norton Goddard and Borough Pres- 
ident Jacob A. Cantor also expressed 
their dissent from Justice Mayer. 





The Anti-Imperialist League made a 
new departure on May 13 by giving a 
luncheon at the Hotel Bellevue in Boston, 
at which the speakers were women, Mrs. 
Fanny B. Ames presided, and addresses 
were made by Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, Miss Maria L. 
Baldwin, Senorita Clemencia Lopez (who 
made a speech in English for the first 
time), and Miss Alice Stone Blackwell. 
The only man on the program was Mr. 
Jobn A. Hobson of England. There was 
a large attendance, 
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“THE MOURNING OF MOTHERS.” 

It is pleasant to see cropping out in all 
countries signs of the increased sentiment 
fur peace. 

Frederic Passy writes, in the Revue de 
la Paix, of a monument which has been 
erected at Buzangais, France, to commem- 
orate the events of 1870: 

“The opinion of mothers has long been 
known. The poet Horace expressed it, 
nineteen hundred yeats ago, in three 
words: ‘Bella matribus detestata’ (wars 
detested by mothers). An artist, whose 
name | regret that I du not know, has, to 
the surprise of many, just interpreted it 
in another form, more accessible to the 
crowd which does not read authors, but 
whose heart repeats without knowing it 
the thought of the Latin poet. 

‘‘At Buzangais, in that locality rendered 
painfully famous by the deeds of violence 
brought on there a half century ago by 
the high price of grain, a monument was 
to be erected commemorative of the still 
more painful events of 1870. There was 
expected of the artist, probably, accord- 
ing to custom, a group of haughty figures, 
with swords drawn, flags flying, heroic 
gestures, around whom should be filing 
brave men goaded on by the desire for 
revenge. From his hands, however, came 
but a single figure, which was put upon 
the pedestal prepared to receive it. It 
was that of a modest peasant woman, her 
head slightly drooping, in the attitude of 
sorrow, silently wiping with the back of 
her hand the tears falling from her eyes. 

“*What a strange idea possessed you!’ 
some one said to him the day when the 
monument was unveiled. ‘That is not 
ornamental.’ 

‘***And what other idea could I have 
had?’ he replied. ‘War is the mourning of 
mothers. It may not be ornamental, but 
it is true.’”’ 
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COLLEGE WOMEN’S LUNCH ROOM. 

The new “Lunch and Food - Supply 
Rooms” at 50 Temple Place, Boston, are 
destined to meet a long-felt want, if the 
crowd that greeted their opening on May 
12 is any sign. The two young college 
women, Miss Bertha Stevenson of South 
Carolina and Miss Frances Elliot of Can- 
ada, who have for some time carried on a 
successful bakery at Cambridge, have 
lately formed a company with the Boston 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Un- 
ion to conduct a lunch-room, and also to 
deliver cooked dinners, hot, at homes in 
any part of the city. The lunch-rcom was 
opened last Tuesday, and its success from 
the first was astonishiug —almost alarm- 
ing. From 10 A M. onward it was be- 
sieged by cr»wds, mostly of women, and 
by 1.30 P. M. almost its whole stock of 
food was exhausted. The pleasant rooms 
were thronged. The elevator could not 
carry people up fast enough. Other 





young college women, who had come in 


to get their lunch and to see how their 
friends’ enterprise was getting on, patri- 
otically donned white aprons and added 
themselves to the force of waitresses, 
while in the back regions one or two Har- 
vard men stripped off their coats and lent 
an energetic hand as impromptu aids to 
the dish-washers and clearers-away. 

Amid the unexpected crowd, Miss Ste- 
venson, the little South Carolinian, moved 
about su perintending and directing, with- 
out a line of care on her brow or a strand 
of her pale golden hair disarranged, look- 
ing as calm as a summer moon, while 
Miss Elliot, at the head of her band of 
rosy-cheeked Canadian helpers, seemed 
equal to any emergency. ‘The waitresses 
might get flustered, but not the princi- 
pals. 

There bid fair to be large profits in the 
new enterprise, if the 1ood-delivery de- 
partment proves tu be as popular as the 
lunch-rooms; and it ought to be more so, 
for Boston has hundreds of lunch rooms, 
but no other company for the delivery of 
cooked fuvod, hot, at the homes of the con- 
sumers. The domestic-service problem 
will lose half its terrors when the family 
is no longer dependent on its cook. 

A. 8. B. 





WOMEN IN DENTISTRY. 

The New Orleans College of Dentistry 
on May 4 conferred the degree of Doctor 
of Dental Surgery upon its first woman 
graduate, Miss Blanche M. Fassy. In a 
class of seventeen, Miss Fassy made the 
highest general average in the written ex- 
aminations. Her classmates paid her the 
honor of electing her president of the 
class. Speaking of Miss Fassy and her 
degree, the Daily Picayune says: 

Miss Fassy is the first woman in this 
city who has ever attained this distinc- 
tion, and in embracing this profession and 
showing her ability to meet all its require- 
meuts, she is opening up a new field for 
women in this section. Miss Fassy is a 
New Orleans girl, born and bred. She 
comes from an old Creole family that has 
from generation to generation made its 
home in the lower section of the city. 
The career of New Orleans’s pioneer wo- 
man dentist will be watched with interest. 


A portrait of Miss Fassy in the Picaye 
une shows a young woman with a serene, 
intellectual face, expressive of rare wo- 
manliness. 


Miss Georgiana McBain graduated from 
Bishop’s College of Medicine and Dentistry 
at Montreal, a few days ago, with the de- 
gree of Doctor of Dental Surgery. She 
was the first woman to graduate in den- 
tistry from the college. 
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EMERSON AND NOTED WOMEN. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe contributes to 
the Chicago Unity of May 7 an interestiug 
article on ‘Emerson's Relations with the 
Noted Women of his Time.” She men- 
tions that at first he and Margaret Fuller 
did not take to each other: 

‘She has recurded her first impressions 
of him in a prose composition, in which 
she describes a lofty palm-tree, isolated 
by its height, and inviting no contact with 
plante of lowlier growth. 

‘*Each of these noble persons desired to 
become better known to the other. 
Neither was of the sort content to rest 
in superficial estimates of those with 
whom they were brought into relatiun. 
They soon came to a better mutual under- 
standing, and in process of time we find 
them united in a cordial friendship. Their 
names, to this day, are mentioned togeth- 
er in the recital of a dialogue supposed to 
have taken place in full view of Fanny 
Elsler’s dancing: 

**Mr. E.—*Margaret, this is poetry!’ 

“M. F.—‘Waldo, this is religion!’ 

“In the agitation of the woman suffrage 
question, which followed hard upon the 
emancipation of the colored race, Mr. 
Emerson took part. I have twice heard 
him speak on this topic, always on the 
side of the new enlargement. He was an 
honorary member of the New England 
Women’s Club, and occasionally lent to 
our meetings the charm of his presence. 
I remember with especial pleasure his at- 
tendance at the club’s commemoration of 
the four hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Michael Angelo. 

“*His courtesy to his wife was charming. 

ueenie,’ he called her, and Queenie she 
always remained. 

‘‘Mr, Emerson was a man of friendship, 
scarcely of intimacies. I recall him as 
always self-contained, like a perfect crys- 








tal enclosing a perfect flame. I think, on 


the whole, that Margaret’s simile of the 
palm tree was not inapplicable to him. 
His life throughout was uplifted and up- 
lifting. and I imagine that his New Eng- 


cranny of his being as to leave no room 
for the desipere in loco so dear to most, I 
recognized in him an eminent instance of 
‘the strenuous life’ as applied to literary 
work, Yet I was at times surprised at 
his familiarity with light literature, even 
with French novels. If I remember right- 
ly, his early audiences in Boston .were 
largely composed of women. This im- 
pression is confirmed in my mind by the 
well-known saying of an eminent Boston 
lawyer of some fifty . r more years ago: 

***T can’t understaud the man, but my 
daughters do,’” 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 





The women physivians who attended the 
meeting of the American Medical Associa- 
tion at New Orleans early this month were 
shown generous hospitality, and were 
treated with courtesy and distinction. 
Headquarters were opened for them at the 
Christian Women’s Exchange, with Miss 
K. Eddins, one of the leading graduate 
nurses of the New Orleans Sanitarium 
Training School, as receiving hostess. 
This is the first time in the history of the 
Association that a woman’s headquarters 
has been provided, and it proved a boon 
and comfort, besides enabling women doc- 
tors to make each other’s acquaintance, 
Among the women who presented papers 


Dr. Mary F. Leach and Dr. May Wheeler, 
of Ann Arbor, Mich., Dr. Laura H. Bron- 
son, of lowa City, Ia., Dr. E. V. Davies,of 
Chicago, and Dr. Kate Baldwin, of the 
Woman’s Medical College of Pensylvania, 
and Associate Professor of Laryngology 
in the Philadelphia Polyclinic, Dr. Davies 
is a graduate of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and a specialist in obstetrics and 
gynecology. She read a paper on pedia- 
trics. She was former Assistant Professor 
of Obstetrics in Rush Medical College and 
the Northwestern University Woman’s 
Medical School, and Assistant Instructor 
of Gynecology in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, attending obstetrician to 
the Chicago Maternity Hospital and 
Training School, 


The friends of the late Dr. Sarah E, 
Sherman, of Salem, Mass., have raised a 
fund of $1,000 to sustain a ward in her 
name at the Essex County Homeopathic 
Hospital. This memorial ward was 
opened to service a few days ago. The 
income of the fund will maintain the ward 
for twelve weeks each year, and prefer- 
ence will be given maternity cases. It is 
a fitting way to pay tribute to the memory 
of a noble woman physician. 


By a vote of 12 to3, Alma A. Williston, 
M. D., has been appointed municipal 
physician by the town council of Phillips- 
burg, Warren County, N. J. Her rivals 
were.the two former physicians, whose 
salary was $200 a year. Dr. Williston 
will draw $300. In addition the council 
will provide her with an automobile, and 
will allow her $100 for medicines. She is 
said to be the first woman to be employed 
by municipal authorities in New Jersey. 


The presence of Dr. Rosa Wiss, the first 
woman ever licensed to practice medicine 
in Mississippi, was reason sufficient for 
repeating in the press the interesting 
story of how she made a beginning with 
five cents toward paying for her educa- 
tion. She bought a yard of calico, made 
a sunbonnet, and sold it for forty cents. 
Making sunbonnets was followed by rais- 
ing potatoes. In due time she paid her 
way through the Columbus Industrial In- 
stitute and College. Potatoes provided 
for her entrance to the Woman’s Medical 
College in Philadelphia, and by nursing, 
restaurant work and giving quizzes, she 
made her way, graduating in 1895 with 
distinction. Returning to her home, 
Meridian, Miss., she passed the examina- 
tions before the State Medical Board, and 
hung out her shingle. She built up a 
good practice, and was courteously recog- 
nized by the fraternity. Six years later, 
when the State Medical Association met 
in Meridian, she was advised by physicians 
to apply for admissjon, but she declined 
to do so unless asked. The Association 
adopted a rule making women eligible, 
elected Dr. Wiss a member, and invited 
her to come and take herseat. F.M. A. 





land conscience so filled every nook and | 


before some of the section meetings were | 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss BLANCHE Boors, a niece of Ed- 
win Booth, has established a dramatic 
school in Minueapolis. She was formerly 
a member of her uncle’s company, and 
played Ophelia to his Hamlet. 


Miss Eviza BoyLe O'REILLY, second 
daughter of John Boyle O'Reilly, will 
publish a book of poems next fall. If she 
has inherited any of her father’s talent, 
they ought to be good ones. 


Mrs. James R. Hoprey, of Bucyrus, 
ex president of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, will take part in the cel- 
ebration at Chillicothe of the Ohio Cen- 
tennial on May 20. She will speak of the 
share borne by women in the history and 
development of Ohio. 


Miss IRENE HEALY of St. Louis is be- 
lieved to be the youngest notary public in 
the United States. She bas just passed 
her eighteenth birthday. Governor Dock- 
ery sent her a letter of congratulation 
with her appointment. Miss Healy is a 
stenographer in the office of a large whole- 
sale dry goods house. Her father is a 
police sergeant. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH BUDD GALLAUDET, 
whose husband, the late Dr. Gallaudet, 
was a distinguished teacher of the deaf 
and dumb, lately died in New York City, 
aged 79. She was a deaf mute, the daugh- 
ter of Dr. Bern Budd, a distinguished 
New York surgeon. She married Dr. 
Gallaudet 57 years ago, and aided her hus- 
band in his great life work for deaf mutes. 
She leaves five daughters and one son. 


Mrs. Mary HOLLAND KINKAID, author 
of ‘‘Walda,”’ is described as “a winning, 
frank-spoken, attractive woman, who has 
led a strenuous life.” She has recently 
been the guest in Indian Territory of two 
Indian women of the Choctaw and Chick- 
asaw tribes, both of them college gradu- 
ates and descendants of famous chiefs. 
There she was taken into the inner social 
circles of her hostesses. During her visit 
Mrs. Kinkaid wrote that the Indians ‘are 
as civilized as we are.”’ 


SACAJEWEA, the Indian woman, is to be 
commemorated among the other statues 
at the Lewis and Clark Centennial Expo- 
sition, if the women of Oregon and neigh- 
boring States are able to carry out their 
plan. Sacajewea was a Shoshone Indian, 
the wife of a half-breed French interpreter. 
She conceived a great friendship for the 
explorers, and at atime when they stood 
face to face with failure because of a lack 
of horses, she pacified the Shoshones, ob- 
tained ponies for them, and smoothed 
their way through the hostile tribes of the 
Flatheads and the Nez Perces She was 
of important service to them in many 
ways during the winter spent at the 
mouth of the Columbia, and acted as 
their guide on the return trip. It was 
said of her that she seemed to have the 
instinct of the homing pigeon in thread- 
ing the pathless wilderness. Her services 
were gratefully acknowledged by Lewis 
and Clark, yet no mention is made by 
them as to when she died and where she 
was laid. An association has been formed 
to raise funds for a memorial for this 
brave and intelligent Indian woman, and 
it is proposed to erect a statue costing 
$6,000. 


Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE, the other 
day, at the final meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association for the 
season, gave a reminiscence of Emerson, 
showing how his rare courtesy affected 
even children. Mrs. Livermore said that 
when she was a little girl she was monitor 
at the Hancock Schoo! in Boston, and it 
was her duty to answer the door. One 
rainy day the bell rang, and she found at 
the door a tall, thin man with a dripping 
umbrella, who inquired for the principal, 
She was just at the hoydenish and disre- 
spectful age, but there was something 
about this visitor which so impressed her 
that she led him in as politely as if he 
had been a prince, placed a chair for him 
by the fire, relieved him of his wet coat 
and umbrella, and after she had started to 
leave the room, came back to draw a fire- 
screen between him and the blaze, for 
fear he should find it too hot. She after- 
ward expressed to her teacher some sur- 
prise at the unwonted civilities she had 
felt impelled to show the stranger. He 
answered, ‘“‘Ah, that was Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, and that is the effect he has 
upon everybody. He is so courteous him- 
self that it calls out the latent courtesy in 
all others.”’ 
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IMMIGRANTS’ WIVES. 


However much truth may lie in the as- 
sertion that society women spend extrava- 
gantly the money their husbands earn, 
saving is the peculiar province of labor- 
ers’ wives. Most of the prosperity among 
individual immigrants who rise to prop- 
erty may be traced to the thrifty women 
who manage their households and spend 
their wages, says the Springfield Republi- 
can. It is generally conceded by the la- 
boring men of foreign blood, in practice 
if not in theory. Only shiftless or vicious 
men fail to bring their wages on pay-day 
to their wives, handing over to this house- 
hold bank the entire amount, and receiv- 
ing back for personal use a regular sum to 
be spent in tobacco and beer, while the 
bulk of the money is left wholly at the 
feminine discretion; and only spendtbrift 
and vicious wives regard this arrange- 
ment as other than a safe business one, to 
be administered for the good of the fam- 
ily. In most workingmen’s families the 
wives do all the marketing, pay the rent, 
ouy the clothes, even those of the bus- 
band, deposit the savings in the bank, 
often making the investments and look- 
ing afterthem. This is more universally 
true of the continental races of Eurupe 
and of Ireland and Scotland than it is of 
the British folk, and certainly more true 
than of Americans. 

It does not, apparently, irk the laborer 
who is not English to hear his wife com- 
placently speak of ‘‘my’’ money, or gear, 
or real estate. ‘It’s hard to save much of 
my money, times is so bad, and my man 
is awful hard on his shoes; I had to buy 
again for him this week, I did, so!’’ Not 
that the wife grudges her man his shoes, 
but she buys with a protest; and as long 
as he gets the shoes, he hears the posses- 
sive pronoun applied to his earnings with- 
out objection. The women of the tene- 
ment-house quarter in any large city are 
constant examples of the power of house- 
wifely thrift when unfettered by mascu- 
line interference. So long as his weekly 
dole for beer is given him and his shoes 
are forthcoming, the “decent”? husband 
seldom inquires how his wages are spent, 
and the good wife fulfils his trust to the 
best of her knowledge. 

She develops under this system a per- 
fect genius for bargaining. The market- 
men never expect to sell to her without a 
long chaffering and a reduction in price; 
she has no shame about demanding extras 
to be “thrown in,’’ nor fear of physical 
ills to prevent her buying second-rate 
fruit. From the landlord the tenement- 
house mother can expect no considera- 
tion; the rent is fixed and it must be paid, 
so taking a boarder is resorted to as a 
way to save a little on that expense, and 
after a folding bed is once paid for, no 
other formality being necessary, the pe- 
cuniary advantages of taking in an out- 
sider outweigh in the mistress’s eyes the 
crowding of the family. 

If the family be Hebrew or Italian, the 
head of the house, in fact if not in name, 
is able to set her table with a large vari-* 
ety of appetizing food for a surprisingly 
small sum. She saves on it enough to 
make the Sabbath or Sunday feast espe 
cially inviting, and she so arranges that 
one meal each day bas an air of being a 
‘dinner.”’ Soup from bones she has 
begged, flavored with the outside cabbage 
leaves or wilted vegetables not fit to be 
couked by themselves, a fruit salad 
bought from the pile of overripe bananas 
and oranges on a street barrow that were 
badly damaged, but, peeled and discreetly 
cut up, are eatable to an undiscriminating 
palate,—these really cost but little money, 
though they demand a large expenditure 
of thought and labor from the overworked 
woman who prepares them. It is esti- 
mated that 23 cents will furnish a good- 
sized Jewish family, and 32 cents will give 
an Italian family a {estival dinner worthy 
of their approval. 

The German and French people require 
a little more than this, but on the other 
bavd the German house mistress spends 
for soap and scrubbing brushes what the 
Hebrew and Italian women would con- 
sider an entirely unnecessary sum, and 
the Frenchwoman is said to be racialiy 
determined on wearing good shoes; in as 
many ways as their civilization is in ad- 
vance of their closer-living compatriots, 
they spend more tor food and general 
housekeeping. On the other hand, it is 
said that the German woman’s boarder 
will pay a better price because of the su- 
perior cleanliness and domestic comfort 
she affords. Asa body the Irish, though 
the housekeeper is almost invariably the 
keeper of the purse, are more extravagant 
than any other of the foreign folk; they 
are given to ‘‘treating”’ their friends; the 
women lack plan in their mode of con- 
ducting their work, and they are notably 
wasteful in details. 

All the households in this grade of life 
are subject to various taxes that the 
purse must meet with regularity. Nearly 
every man with a family, whatever his 
race, joins a benefit or insurance or burial 
society of some sort. When prosperity 





comes near he indulges in a life insurance 
policy; but however poor he is, he relin- 
quishes paying his ‘“‘burying’’ fund tax 
last of all. The woman shares with the 
man in the wish to have a properly con- 
ducted funeral. All the churches to which 
the foreign population belong demand and 
get tribute from their congregations. The 
Lutheran and Catholic and Hebrew feels 
the weight of church disapproval if his 
contribution does not appear at stated 
times. From the Hebrew his religion 
makes demands outside the regular church 
expenses, gifts to the poor (!), cemetery 
expenses, and household ceremonies, be- 
sides the necessity of special Sabbath 
clothing that all his family must have. 

In spite of all these recognized extras 
that confront the small weekly wage, the 
woman of the house manages to save, if 
she is what is meant by the term house- 
keeper. She does it by her use of what 
she has, by her bargaining and manage- 
ment of circumstances, and by her own 
unceasing work and circumspection of 
desires and needs within the limit of ne- 
cessity. If she grows a little hard in the 
ceaseless effort, who can wonder? 

Always the thrifty housemother plans 
for the family’s good; she saves for a pur- 
pose, The family must rise in the world. 
By the time she is middle-aged she hopes 
her children, hard-worked and hardly 
treated now, will feel the benefit of her 
stinting and labor. The Italian dreams 
of returning to Italy to abide in splendor 
among less fortunate bide-at-homes; the 
German and Hebrew plan to remain here 
and own property, to buy the tenement 
they now rent, or another a trifle better, 
to set up a business in a little shop, and 
to have a parlor furnished on the instal- 
ment plan. And these things the hard- 
working man who has a good wife accom- 
plishes. His children’s children find life 
easy, and are bored by their pleasures, 
because of all this labor and self denial 
of the immigrant laborer and his ‘‘wo- 
man.”’ 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WAYS. 

The American woman and the English 
lady were talking—of course about the 
household problem. The English sister 
bragged a bit of the fine servants one gets 
for small wages in Great Britain. ‘*They 
are quite willing to clean the family boots, 
too,’’ she added, ‘‘to scour the knives, to 
black the grates, and even to answer the 
door.’’ The American woman, who gets 
along very well in a cozy flat with only an 
occasional visit from a general cleaner, re- 
plied that the servantless American of 
medium income is quite well off. 

‘*‘We get our boots cleaned free where 
we bought them,’’ she remarked, ‘knives 
are silver-plated and need no scouring, 
our grates are fire-places with fire-dogs 
and demand no blacking, and as for an- 
swering the door, it causes an American 
woman no loss of self-respect to press the 
button when some one causes a burr to 
come on the electric bell.’’ 





WOMEN VOTERS IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


The compilation of the State electoral 
rollsin New South Wales is now complete, 
and the number of persons qualified to 
vote at elections of members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly is—males, 303,315; fe- 
males, 285,224. Our Federation says: **The 
police have been engaged in collecting the 
roll for some months past, and bave had 
a busy time going from door to door, with 
varied experience. Some women declined 
to give their names, while others eagerly 
sought to bave theirs registered. In 
nearly one-third of the electorates the 
women voters outnumbered the men, 
though, on the whole, the men prepon- 
derate.”’ 

The Evangelical Council of New South 
Wales has issued an appeal to the women 
of the State urging them (1) to see that 
their names are placed on the electoral 
roll; (2) to inform themselves upon those 
questions of a public character that touch 
upon the happiness and good order of the 
community; (8) to record their vote, when 
the opportunity is afforded, in favor of 
the candidates whose character and prin- 
ciples most commend themselves to their 
judgment and conscience. The appeal 
concludes by reminding the women that 
to abstain from taking their part is really 
assisting those whom they ought to op- 
pose; that not voting for one side is prac- 
tically voting for the other. 





SAVING THE CHILDREN. 


The Michigan Legislature has estab- 
lished a schvol for crippled children with 
an appropriation of $25,000. 

The Chicago Home for Destitute Crip- 
pled Children bas received from Mrs. R. 
H. McElwee an extension of accommo- 
dations and appliances costing $12,000. 

The local Council of Jewish Women in 
New York is planning a Jewish ‘‘protec- 
tory” for the children of Hebrew faith 





who are sent to the penitentiary for smal! 
offences, and who can be rescued from 
association with criminals by this means. 
Justice Mayer of the Children’s Court 
presented the case at a meeting of the 
council the other day. It is thought that 
$50,000 must be raised to found an effect- 
ive association for the care of these chil- 
dren, who will be sent to its charge by 
the juvenile court. 


The Massachusetts Emergency and Hy- 
giene Association appeals for aid in behalf 
of the Sand Gardens to be opened in the 
yards of the Boston public schools during 
the summer. In the Sand Gardens little 
children find a refuge from the evils and 
dangers of the streets; there they are sup- 
plied with materials for instructive occu- 
pations, with books and toys, and are 
under the care of matrons trained in kin- 
dergarten methods. These Sand Gardens 
have been maintained for many years by 
the M. E. & H. Association. 
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THE RAJPUT WIFE. 





BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 


Allin the wide Five-Waters was none like 
Soorj Dehu, 

To foeman who so dreadful, to friend what 
heart so true? 


Like Indus, through the mountains came 
down the Muslim ranks, 

And town-walls fell before them as flooded 
river-banks ; 


But Soorj Dehu the Rajput owned neither 
town nor wall; 

His house the camp, his roof-tree the sky that 
covers all; 


His seat of state the saddle; his robe a shirt 
of mail; 

His court a thousand Rajputs close at his 
stallion’s tail. 


Not less was Soorj a Rajah because no crown 
he wore 

Save the grim belm of iron with sword-marks 
dinied o’er; 


Because he grasped no sceptre save the sharp 
tulwar, made 

Of steel that fell from heaven,—for ’twas 
Indra forged that blade! 


And many a starless midnight the shout of 
“Soorj Dehu”’ 

Broke up with spear and matchlock the 
Muslim’s ‘‘[llabu.”’ 


And many a day of battle, upon the Muslim 
proud 

Fell Soorj, as [ndra’s lightning falls from the 
silent cloud. 


Nor ever shot nor arrow, nor spear, nor 
slinger’s stone, 

Could pierce the mail that Neila the Ranee 
buckled on; 


But traitor’s subtle tongue-thrust through 
fence of steel can break, 

And Soorj was taken sleeping, whom none 
had ta’en awake. 


Then at the noon, in durbar, swore fiercely 
Shureef Khan 

That Soorj should die in torment, or live a 
Mussulman. 


But Soorj laughed lightly at him, and an- 
swered, ‘‘ Work your will! 

The last breath of my body shall curse your 
prophet still.” 


With words of insult shameful, and deeds of 
cruel kind, 

They vexed that Rajput’s body, but never 
moved his mind. 


And one is come who sayeth, ‘‘Ho! Rajputs! 
Soorj is bound; 

Your lord is caged and baited by Shureef 
Khan, the hound. 


“The Khan hath caught and chained him, 
like a beast, in iron cage, 

And all the camp of Islam spends on him 
spite and rage. 


‘All day the coward Muslims spend on him 
rage and spite; 

If ye have thought to help him, ’twere good 
ye go to-night.” 


Up sprang a hundred horsemen, flashed in 
each hand a sword; 

In each heart burned the gladness of dying 
for their lord. 


Up rose each Rajput rider, and buckled on 
with speed 

The bridle-chain and breast-cord, and the 
saddle of his steed. 


But unto none sad Neila gave word to 
mount and ride; 

Only she called the brothers of Soorj unto 
her side, 


And said, “Take order straightway to seek 
this camp with we. 

If love and craft can conquer, a thousand is 
as three. 


“If love be weak to save him, Soorj dies— 
and ye return, 

For where a Rajput dieth, the Rajput widows 
burn.”’ 


Thereat the Ranee Neila unbraided from her 
hair 

The pearls as great as Kashmir grapes Soorj 
gave his wife to wear; 


And all across her bosoms—like lotus buds 
to see— 

She wrapped the tinselled sari of a dancing 
Kunchenee; 


And fastened on her ankles the hundred sil- 
ver bells 

To whose light laugh of music the Nautch- 
girl darts and dwells. 





And all in dress a Nautch-girl, but all in 
heart a queen, 

She set her foot to stirrup with a sad and 
settled mien. 


Only one thing she carried no Kunchenee 
should bear, 

The knife between her bosoms ;—ho, Shureef! 
have a care! 


All day lay Soorj the Rajput in Sbhureef’s 
iron cage, 

All day the coward Muslims spent on him 
spite and rage. 


With bitter cruel torments, and deeds of 
shameful kind, 

They racked and broke his body, but could 
not shake his mind. 


And only at the Azan, when all their worst 
was vain, 

They left him, like dogs slinking from a 
lion in his pain. 


No meat nor drink they gave him through 
all that burning day, 

And done to death, but scornful, at twilight 
time he lay. 


So when the gem of Shiva uprose, the 
sbining moon, 

Soorj spake unto his spirit, ‘The end is 
coming soon. 


“I would the end might hasten, could Neila 
only know— 

What is that Nautch-girl singing, with voice 
so known and low? 


“Singing beneath the cage-bars the song of 
love and fear 

My Neila sang at parting!—what doth that 
Nautch-girl here? 


‘Whence comes she by the music of Neila’s 
tender strain, 

She, in that shameless tinsel?—O Nautch- 
girl, sing again!” 


“Ah, Soorj!’’—so followed answer— “here 
thine own Neila stands, 

Faithful in life and death alike. 
and take my hands! 


Look up, 


“Speak low, lest the guard hear us ;—to- 
night, if thou must die, 

Shureef shall have no triumph, but bear thee 
company.” 


Then the chief laid his pale lips upon the 
little palm, 

And sank down with a smile of love, his 
face all glad and calm; 


And through the cage-bars Neila felt the 
brave heart stop fast. 

“O Soorj!’’ she cried, ‘I follow! have pa- 
tience to the last.” 


She turned and went. ‘‘Who passes?” 
challenged the Mussulman. 

“A Nautch-girl, I.’—'*What seek’st thou?’’ 
—‘' The presence of the Khan. 


‘Ask if the high chief-captain be pleased to 
hear me sing.”’ 

And Shureef, full of feasting, the Kunchenee 
bade bring. 


Then all before the Muslims, aflame with 
lawless wine, 

Entered the Kanee Neila, in grace and face 
divine; 


And all before the Muslims, wagging their 
goatish chins, 

The Rajput Princess set her to the “bee- 
dance,” that begins, 


“If my love loved me, he should be a bee, 
I the yellow champak, love the honey of me.” 


All the wreathed movements danced she of 
that dance; 
Not a step she slighted, not a wanton glance; 


Sang the melting music, swayed the languor- 
ous limb. 

Shureef’s drunken heart beat—Shureef’s eyes 
waxed dim. 


From his finger Shureef loosed an Ormuz 
pearl— 
“By the Prophet,’’ quoth he, ** ’tis a winsome 


girl! 


**Take this ring, and, prithee, come and have 
thy pay. 

I would hear at leisure more of such a lay.”” 

Glared his eyes on her eyes, passing o’er the 
plain, 

Glared at the tent-purdah — never glared 
again! 


Never opened after unto gaze or glance 
Eyes that saw a Rajput dance a shameful 
dance; 


For the kiss she gave him was his first and 
last— 
Kiss of dagger, driven to his heart, and past. 


At her feet he wallowed, choked with wicked 
blood ; 

In his breast the katar quivered where it 
stood. 


At the hilt his fingers vainly, wildly, try; 
Then they stiffen feebly— die, thou slayer, 
die! 
From his jewelled scabbard drew she Shu- 
reef's sword, 
Cut atwain the neck-bone of the Muslim 


lord. 

Underneath the starlight,—sooth, a sight of 
dread !|— 

Like the Goddess Kali, comes she with the 
head, 


Comes to where her brothers guard their 
murdered chief. 


P All the camp is silent, but the night is brief. 


At his feet she flings it, flings her burden 
vile; 

“Soorj, I keep my promise! 
the pile!”’ 


They have built it, set it, all as Rajputs do, 
From the cage of iron taken Soorj Dehu, 


Brothers, build 


In the lap of Neila, seated on the pile, 
Laid his head—she radiant, like a queen the 
while. 


Then the lamp is lighted, and the ghee is 
ured: 


po : 
“Soorj, we burn together: O my love, my 
lord!” 


In the flame and crackle dies her tender 
tongue, 
Dies the Ranee, truest all true wives among, 


At the morn a clamor runs from tent to tent, 
Like the wild geese cackling when the day 
is spent. 


‘“‘Shureef Khan lies headless! gone is Soorj 
Dehu! 

And the wandering Nautch-girl, who has 
seen her, who?” 


This but know the sentries; at the breath of 
dawn 

Forth there fared two horsemen; by the first 
was borne 

The urn of clay, the vessel that Rajputs use 
to bring 

The ashes of dead kinsmen to Gungas’ holy 
spring. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


DR. EMILY H. J. STOWE. 

It is with sorrow that we record the 
death of Dr. Emily Howard Jeunings 
Stowe, the pioneer woman physician of 
Canada, and a life-long advocate of equal 
rights for women. The Toronto Globe 
says: 

“In the death of Dr. Stowe, there has 
passed away one to whom not only Toron- 
to but the Dominion at large owes much; 
for it is largely through her efforts that 
Canadian women enjoy many of the privi- 
leges they to-day accept so calmly as their 
rights. 

“The world has many who see its evils, 
but few with the courage and persever- 
ance to stand adverse criticism and igno- 
rant prejudice until wrongs are righted, 
As, in years past, the sturdy pioneer farm- 
ers of Ontario endured hardships, as they 
toiled to lay the foundations of our coun 
try, so Dr. Stowe was a pioneer in the 
realm of thought, and it was only after 
much effort and many discouragements 
that she obtained in the recognition of the 
rights of her own sex a reward for her 
self-denial and her endurance, 

“Dr. Stowe’s advanced ideas and her 
strong literary and artistic ability were 
in a measure inherited, her father beiog 
Solomon Jennings of Vermont, and her 
mother Hannah Howard, a member of an 
old Rhode Island family, of noted literary 
ability. On the maternal side she was 
also connected with the Lassings, one of 
whom is well known as a writer of Ameri- 
can history. 

“Dr. Stowe’s parents came to Canada, 
settling in Norwich, and there Dr. Stowe 
was born. She received her early educa- 
tion from her mother, who was herself a 
talented woman, and at the early age of 
fifteen was qualified to teach a small 
school near Norwich. Thence she steadi- 
ly advanced until she became principal of 
a school in Brantford, being the first wo- 
man to hold the position. This was the 
first of her many successes as a pioneer 
worker. From this position Miss Jen- 
nings married Mr. John Stowe, an Eng- 
lish gentleman. 

“In 1865, after the birth of her three 
children, Mrs. Stowe, realizing the need 
of a physician of her own sex, decided to 
study medicine, something unheard of in 
those days. She applied to the Univer- 
sity for permission to attend the lectures, 
and was referred to the Senate, from 
whom she received the reply that, fearing 
the admission of women would render the 
enforcement of discipline very difficult, 
her request would have to be refused. 
Mrs. Stowe’s reply proved to be prophet- 
ic: ‘Your Senate may refuse me entrance,’ 
she said, ‘but the time will come when 
you will be compelled to open your doors 
to women students.’ Finding th> doors 
of her own country thus barred, Mrs, 
Stowe went to New York, graduated in 
1868, and returned to Canada to take up 
her work. The fees were then pitifully 
small, and the prejudice very bitter, but 
with courage undaunted and strength 
truly marvellous, Dr. Stowe cared for her 
small family, her husband being much of 
the time an invalid, and attended to her 
practice. Dr. Stowe was truly a womanly 
woman, if the word be taken in its broad- 
est sense, namely, one who is gentle and 
desirous of helping others; but she was 
also a mother in the full depth and breadth 
of this word. Her children were lovingly 
and wisely cared for and trained, and one 
of the sweetest’ tributes to a life well 
spent comes from her children, who have 
always felt that the ideal she set for them 
must be maintained. 

“In an endeavor to educate the public 
mind to somewhat broader ideas along al! 
reform lines,—for Dr. Stowe’s versatility 
was great,—she delivered a series of lec- 
tures in Toronto, London, Woodstock, 
and other Canadian towns. In 1877 she 
organized a society which, in deference to 





popular prejudice, was called ‘The Wom- 
; en’s Literary Club,’ but which in time, a3 
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the public mind became educated along of human rights for woman, by Lucretia 


the lines of women’s rights, appeared un- 
der its true title as ‘The Toronto Wom- 
en’s Enfranchisement Club.’ In 1882, the 
ground having been prepared by Dr. 
Stowe and others, through the instrumen- 
tality of this club the Local Legislature 
was petitioned that the privileges of the 
Toronto Universities be extended to wom- 
en, and in the session of 1884 and 1885 this 
was finally accomplished, Dr. Stowe hav- 
ing the proud satisfaction of seeing her 
daughter, Dr. Stowe-Gullen, the first wo- 
man to take a degree in medicine in 
Canada. 

“As the pioneer woman suffragist, Dr. 
Stowe bore the brunt of much adverse 
criticism, but in sanitary arrangements in 
the stores and factories, seats for the shop 
girls, municipal suffrage, and an allevia- 
tion of the evils of the sweat-shops, we 
to-day are reaping the benefits of reforms 
this true lover of humanity was chiefly 
instrumental in bringing about. 

‘-Aided by some other reform workers, 
Dr. Stowe was able to have women ap- 
pointed to the High School Board, and in 
1896, when the city was divided into 


wards, Dr. Stowe’s daughter, Dr. Stowe- | 


Gullen, was one of three ladies who were 
successful at the polls as candidates for 
the Public School Board. 

“Dr. Stowe’s mental breadth is shown 
by the fact that in later years she took up 
the subject of economics, becoming well 
versed in the money question and the 
banking system. Dr. Stowe’s mental 
grasp was such that no subject seemed 
beyond her; her ideas were advanced, yet 
she cumbined the theoretical with the 
practical. 

“Since 1893, when she met with an ac- | 
cident, Dr. Stowe had practically given | 


Mott, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. 
Anthony and the noble army of advanced 
thinkers whom they led. She remem- 
bered that her father opposed the move- 
ment at that convention because of Scrip- 
tural reasons as he understood them, but 
she never from that time ceased to believe 
in and work for the enfranchisement of 
women. 

About 1870 she removed from Fort 
Wayne, Ind., to Toledo, O., and at once 
| became a member of the Toledo W. S. A., 
which had been formed in 1869. For many 
| years, she faithfully served this organiza- 
| tion in an official capacity, having been 
| president, vice-president, chairman of ex- 
ecutive committee, and delegate to State 
| and National Conventions. After county 
| organization was decided upon, she be- 
came president of the Lucas County W. 
S. A., and was holding that office when 
| she passed away. . 

Mrs, Fray was for ten years a valuable 
member of the Lucas County Board of 
Visitors to Charitable and Correctional 
Institutions. Always strong in her con- 
victions, and of keen perception, Mrs. 
Fray’s services were of incomparable use- 
fulness, as she told the truth as she saw 
it, and the agitation resulting from her 
reports was productive of excellent re- 
formatory consequences. 

Mrs. Fray was one of the founders of 
the Toledo New Century Literary Club, 
organized in 1876 by the Woman Suffrage 
Association in honor of the centenary of 
national independence. She was inter- 
ested in W. C. T. U. work, and keenly 
alive to the public questions of her day 
and generation, including the abolition 
movement, and always gave expression 
to valuable thoughts in movements for 








up general practice, which had grown un- | the betterment of humanity. 


tilat that time she had the gratification 
of knowing it rivalled those of some of | 


Some years since, in company with Mrs. 
Clara B. Colby, she visited Europe, and in 


the most prominent physicians of the op- | her native England rejoiced at the admis- 


posite sex, Most of her time since then | 
had been spent at her island home in 
Lake St. Joseph, Muskoka, where a prac- 
tically barren island has been changed un- 
der her skilful supervision to a veritable 
garden, yielding fruit and flowers in 
abundance. This had of late years been 
her hobby, and she had last week already 
made all preparations to spend another 
summer in the home of her own planning, 
when almost without warning she was, 
called away. 

“Not only to the family circle, but to 
the women of Canada, will the death of | 
Dr. Stowe be felt as an irreparable loss, | 
for she it was who laid the corner-stone, 
who did the hard and ofttimes seemingly 
unappreciated pioneer work for the posi- 
tion Canadian women hold to-day.”’ 

The funeral service at her late home in | 
Toronto was conducted by one of her old 
friends, the Rev. Dr. Parker, and the Rev. 
Dr. Sunderland of the Unitarian Church. 
“Ob, Rest in the Lord,’’ was sung very 
impressively by Mrs. Palmer, an intimate | 
friend of Dr. Stowe. The house was filled 
with floral decorations from relations and 
colleagues from far and near. Mr. How- | 
ard Stowe, Dr. Frank Stowe, and Dr. J. 
B. Gullen then accompanied the remains 
to Buffalo, that city being nearer than 
Montreal, where the only crematory in 
Canada is located. The cremation took 
place on May 1. Dr. Stowe was a strong 
believer in cremation, and her last wishes 
were cafried out by her children, despite 
much protest by her acquaintances. She 
dreaded the ordinary burial method. ‘‘I 
have never done an act upon earth to pol- 
lute it, and I do not wish to do so in dis- 
solution,’’ were her words to her daugh- | 


ter. | 


——@————— 





MRS, ELLEN SULLY FRAY. 





The passing to the Beyond of Mrs. EI- | 
len Sully Fray on April 23, at Toledo, O., | 
came as a great, sorrowful shock to her | 
many friends in her home city, as it will 
come to all who have been identified with 
the great movement for the enfranchise- 
ment of women. 

Mrs, Fray had been in her usual health 
until eight hours before the final sum 
mons came. On the 22d she visited local 
newspaper offices to have several articles 
published from her pen, in the interest of 
the Lucas County Suffrage Convention, 
of the annual meeting, of which, on May 
jth, she was preparing, and on business 
connected with defective children, for 
whom the Lucas County Board of Chari- 
ties and Corrections was caring. At 4 
A. M. she became violently ill, suffering 
intensely. All human effort proved vain | 
to prolong life. She was conscious to the | 
last, and met death with composure and | 
philosophy. 

Mrs, Fray was a native of Nottingham, 
England, and was seventy years of age. | 
Her parents emigrated to America when 
she was nine years old, and settled in 
Rochester, N. Y. During her early girl- 
hood she attended the Woman's Rights | 
Convention in that city which followed | 
the convention of Seneca Falls, and she | 
drank in the inspiration of the grand ' 
thoughts there enunciated for the equality | 
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sion of women to all rights of citizenship, 
except the parliamentary franchise. She 
also at different times visited Canada as 
the guest of her sister, Mrs. Jane James, 
of Toronto, and became affiliated with 
the suffrage movement there. About 
fifteen years ago she removed from To- 
ledo to Rochester, residing there several 
years, giving her time and ability, as ever, 


to the furtherance of the woman suffrage 


cause, which was tu ber an inspiring force, 
and from early youth, indeed, a part of 
herself. 

That such a life of seventy years has 
been lived in supreme effort for the ad- 
vancement of human right, must cause re- 
joicing to those of us who have labored 
and are laboring for the same end, which 
meant life itself to her, and which is the 
silver lining in the dark cloud of sori:ow, 
grief, and regret that she has passed from 
mortal ken. Rosa L, SeGur. 





LITERARY NOTICES, 
THE CANADIAN GAKDEN. A Pocket Help 

for the Amateur. Py Mrs. Annie L, 

Jack. Toronto: Wm. Briggs. 1903. 


Mrs. Jack is well known in Cavada as 
the active assistant of her husband in a 
large and successful experiment farm iu 
Canada, and also as the mother of a large 
family of twelve children. Yet with all 
this experience she has been a constant 
contributor to Work Department in the 
Montreal Witness, and other papers. She 
has gleaned from her own experience this 
little book, which, although especially 
adapted to Canada, is full uf practical in- 
formation for amateurs elsewhere. She 
has worked from love of her garden, and 
~when she closes a calendar of the duties 
and pleasures of each month, shesays: ‘‘So 
in the light of home, whether the garden 
be small or large, if it has been faithfully 
tended, the amateur gardeners ‘rest from 
— labors, and their works do follow 
them.’”’ 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 
Hundreds of barrels of cat-tails are 
shipped every year from this country to 
England, where there is a constantly 
widening market. The downy floss of 
the head of the cat-tail is used for filling 
high-priced sofa pillow cushions, 





The Spring number of the Patriotic Re- 
view (Marion H. Brazier editor) contains 
valuable matter of interest to members of 
patriotic societies and Americans gener- 
ally. It is handsomely illustrated with 
several portraits, and on the covers are 
the emblem, flag and motto of the United 
States on a background of golden yellow. 

Mrs. Sarah M. Perkins of Cleveland, O., 
celebrated her 79th birthday on April 23. 
Many of her friends called and offered 
congratulations and brought flowers, 
books and other gifts of love and friend- 
ship. Mrs. Perkins is editing her paper, 
A True Republic, now in its thirteenth 
year, is writing a book, giving lectures, 
presiding over meetings as usual. She is 
county president and State vice-president 
of the Ohio W.C.'T. U., and she has been 
abroad twice within eight years as a dele- 
gate to the world’s convention of the tem- 
perance organization. 


4 WONDERFUL INVENTION. 


It is interesting to note that fortunes 
are frequently made by the invention of 
articles of minor importance. Many of 
the most popular devices are those de- 
signed to benefit the people and meet pop- 
ular conditions, and one of the most in- 
teresting of these that has ever been in- 
vented is the Dr. White Electric Comb, 
patented Jan. 1, 99. These wonderful 
combs positively cure dandruff, hair fall- 
ing out, sick and nervous headaches, and 
when used in connection with Dr. White’s 
Electric Hair Brush are positively guaran- 
teed to make straight hair curly in twen- 
ty-five days’ time. Thousands of these 
electric combs have been sold in the va- 
rious cities of the Union, and the demand 
is constantly increasing. Our agents are 
rapidly becoming rich selling these combs. 
They positively sell on sight. Send for 
sample. Men’s size 35, ladies’ 50—half 
price while we are introducing them. 
See Want Column of this paper. The Dr, 
White Electric Comb Co.. Decatur, Ill. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


THE ORANGE SECRET. 


BY JULIA E. TWITCHELL. 

It was told me by Maritza, a little Greek 
girl, in far-away Turkey; and I am going 
to tell it here and now to everyone, be- 
cause I never have found any American 
child who had discovered it. 

I was finishing my breakfast one morn- 
ing, when I heard a little sound at my 
elbow. It was Maritza, who had slipped 
off her shoes at the outer door, and come 
so softly through the open hall that I had 
not heard her. ' 

After I had taken the parcel of sewing 
her mother had sent, I gave Maritza two 
oranges which were left in a dish on the 
table. One of them was big, and the 
other quite small. 

“One orange is for you,” I said, ‘‘and 
the other you may carry to Louka, Which 
one will you give him?”’ 

Maritza waited a long while before an- 
swering. At any time she would have 
thought it very rude for a little child to 
answer promptly or in a voice loud 
enough to be easily heard; but this time 
she waited even longer than good man- 
ners required. She looked one orange 
over and then the other. After a little 
more urging from me, she whispered, 
“This one.”” It was the big one. 

Curious to know of the struggle which 
had made her so long in deciding, I said: 
“But why don’t you give Louka the small 
orange? He is a small boy.” 

Maritza dug her little stockinged toes 
into the carpet and twisted her apron 
hem before she answered. 

“Is not Anna waiting for me at the 
gate?”’ she said. ‘‘Anna and I will eat my 
orange together. Mine has twelve pieces 
and the other only eleven. Anna would 
not like to take six pieces if I had only 
five.”’ 

“You cannot see through the orange 
skin, Maritza, to tell how many pieces 
there are. How is it you know?’ I asked. 

Then Maritza told me the orange secret, 
and this is it. 

If you look at the stem-end of an or- 
ange, you will see that the scar where it 
pulled away from the stem is like a little 
wheel, with spokes going out from the 
centre. Ify u count the spaces between 
these spokes, you will find that there are 
just as many of them as there will be sec- 
tions in the orange when you open it; and 
so you can tell, as Maritza did, how many 
‘‘pieces’’ your orange has. 

Perhaps you think every orange has the 
same number, just as every apple has five 
cells which hold its seeds; but you will 
find itis not so. Why not? Well, I do 
not know. But, perbaps, away back in 
the history of the orange, when it is a 
flower, or perhaps when it is only a bud, 
something may happen which hurts some 
of the celis or makes some of them out- 
grow the rest. Then the number of cells 
is fixed; and, no matter how big and 
plump and juicy the orange becomes, it 
bas no more sections than it had when it 
was a little green button, just beginning 
to be an orange. 

The next time you eat an orange, try to 
find out its secret before you open it.— 
Little Folks. 


HUMOROUS. 


Ethel —How you do talk! How can you 
tell a turkey’s age by the teeth? Turkeys 
don’t have teeth. ‘No; but I have,”— 
Milwaukee Sentinel. 


Mrs. X—Listen, George—the baby is 
saying ‘Oo goo-ja-b 00-go!"’ What does 
it remind you of? 

Mr. X—H’m! Reminds me of a brake- 
mao calling out stations. 


Patience—Did you say she came from 
fighting stock? 

Patrice—Yes; ber mother and father 
were both members of church choirs in 
their early days.— Yonkers Statesman. 


Mrs. John Smith, of Olsonhurst, was at- 








tacked by a masked woman at her beauti- 
ful home last evening; and, after being 


| beaten into insensibility, was robbed of 


her cook and second dining-room girl.— 
Puck. 


“What reason have you for thinking 
that the defendant was intoxicated?” 

“Well, your Honor, when his wife 
called me over, I found him in the cellar 
cutting kindling wood with the lawn 
mower.’'—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


“Do you think there is any danger of 
America being dominated by Europe?” 

“*No, sir,’’ answered Mr. Meekton, with 
extraordinary emphasis; ‘‘not so long as 
eminent Europeans continue to marry 
American girls.’’— Washington Star. 


“I see in the mornirg paper that a 
New York woman bas successfully gone 
through the bankruptcy court.”’ 

*“Confound ’em! There goes another of 
man's exclusive privileges!’’—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


Not So Very High.—*'I have been told,” 
said the new patient, ‘that you are the 
highest authority on appendicitis.”’ 

“Oh! I don’t know,” replied the emi- 
nent surgeon. ‘I only charge $1,000 per 
operation.’’— Catholic Standard and Times. 

Jilkson— Dr. Bolus says he thinks that 
in the next world we shall do pretty much 
as we do in this. 

Harkins—So? Tnat must be why he 
sends so many of his patients there. Evi- 
dently he expects to find a fine practice 
awaiting him when he reaches the other 
side.— Boston Transcript. 

‘*Katherine,”’ said her distracted father, 
“when you play the piano so bard that a 
vase falls from the top of it and raises a 
lump on your head, I think it’s time for 
you to stop."’ 

“Didn't President Roosevelt say,’’ re. 
plied Katherine, ‘‘that if you should get 
hurt while you are playing, you should 
keep right on playing?” And she kept 
right on.— Chicago Tribune. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to **Mas 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents pe 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less thar 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 

Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, MAss. 











SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances B. 
Willard. 

Song Leafiet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F Boland 

Objections to Woman Sutfrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Black weli 

The Bible for Wowau outfrage, oy Kev J 
W. Bashford 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 

Straight Lines and Oblique, by T. W. Hig- 

ginson 

Three Massachusetts Statesmen — Gov. 
Bates, Senator Hoar, Hon John D. Long 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

The Elective Franchise. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone 

Women’s Codéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

A Terrible Object Lesson 

Women and the State, by Senator George 
F. Hoar. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator ef Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Three Dreams in a Desert—An Allegory— 
by Olive Schreiner. 

Willthe Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 


by Lucy 





The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginsov, and The Test of Experiment, by 
Alice Stone Blackwell, printed on | wy 
paper, are for sale at 50 cents per hundred, 
postpaid 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Ww M Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by Hon. John D. Long; price 10 cents per 
dozen. Small pamphlet with picture. 
Woman and the Commonwealth: A Ques- 
tion of Expediency ; price 10 “tu 


The Yellow Ribbon Speakerp,r ‘ice 50 cents, 





is for sa‘e at 3 Park Street, Boston. 





Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures con. 
menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, ana 
continues eight months. 


For catalogues of either school. or other 
information, address the Secreta: ,, 


CHARLES P, THAyER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo! 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients Leng 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply tu 
PRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Bosto. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 191. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. PizRoy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St. 
New York. 


The Club Woman 


(Founded in 1897) 


Is the ouly OFFICIAL ORGAN 
of the 


General. Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 


and is therefore the regular medium of 
communication between the Club women 
of America 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
91 Bedford Street, Room 10, Boston. 


Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 








Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 

hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 

oa and considerable common stock and farm 
8 


Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill. and some wood warns machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. R press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is ajl paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per Zeer.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already ) Janned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater pirt of the work could 
be done by students. and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments, 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same, 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 





Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it unti] payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








REMINISCENCES OF EMERSON. 

The Centennial anniversary of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson recalls vividly to my 
mind a brief but interesting association 
with him more than fifty years ago. 

In 1852 the Cincinnati Literary Club, at 
the instance of Mr. A. R. Spofford (after- 
wards Librarian of Congress) and myself, 
invited Mr. Emerson to visit Cincinnati 
and deliver, under its auspices, a course 
of lectures. Neither he, nor Alcott, nor 
Parker had yet visited the West, and 
their names and views were regarded by 
our conservative community with much 
distrust and disapproval. But the lec- 
tures proved a great success and made a 
profound impression, which, after the 
lapse of more than half a century, still 
lingers throughout the middie West. 

I shall never forget one beautiful sum- 
mer day during the memorable week of 
his stay, when the Club, with Mr. Emer- 
son as its guest, took a special train to 
Fort Ancient, a station some fifty miles 
north of our city, and pic-nicked on those 
mysterious mounds overshadowed by 
primeval forest. The charm of his per- 
sonality and conversation captivated us 
all, and made the occasion forever memo- 
rable. Those fifty aspiring, active-mind- 
ed, vigorous young men, many of them a 
decad+ later eminent lawyers, judges, 
ministers, physicians, and officers in the 
Union army, one of them a President of 
the United States, were fairly fascinated 
by his speech and presence. We sat 
around him as the disciples of Socrates 
may have gathered about their illustrious 
teacher 2,000 years before. And I think 
that Mr. Emerson himself thoroughly en- 
joyed his unfamiliar surroundings. 

Visiting Boston a year later with my 
sister Ellen, we spent a few hours with 
Mr. Emerson at his quiet home in Con- 
cord. Hespoke with warm appreciation 
of his Cincinnati experiences, and espe- 
cially of his obligations to Mr. Spofford, 
who was, he affirmed, ‘‘a man of the most 
despotic benevolence.”’ 

The writings of Emerson became popu- 
lar with the young people of that genera- 
tion. On my first visit to West Brook- 
field, the home of Lucy Stone, while 
awaiting her return from a lecture en- 
gagement, I sat beside beautiful Quaboag 
Pond and beguiled the hours with a vol- 
ume of Emerson’s essays, which seemed 
to me then, as they do now, the product 
of New England life and character, as 
characteristic as its flowers and its sun- 
shine. 

It would be well for this new generation, 
absorbed in novel problems and complex 
interests, to regain the intellectual vigor 
and moral elevation which made the New 
England of fifty years ago the leader of 
modern thought, and the pioneer of 
American progress. H. B. B, 





DOUBLING THE VOTE. 


One of the stock objections of the oppo- 
nents of woman suffrage is that ‘‘to give 
women the ballot would only double the 
vote,’’ thereby increasing labor and ex- 
pense without changing results. ‘‘As @ 
rule,” it is said, ‘‘the wives and daughters 
of Republicans will vote Republican, and 
those of Democrats will vote Democratic, 
and nothing will be gained.”’ 

This objection assumes that women 
have no individuality, that their point of 
view will be in all cases identical with the 
men’s, that a government of men and 
women will be in all respects like that of 
men alone. It loses sight of the fact that 
women are a class of citizens with special 
rights to protect, special wrongs to reme- 
dy, and special interests to promote, It 
does not consider that every class that 
votes makes itself felt in the government 
in the direction of its own ideals, and that 
no class can fully and fairly represent an- 
other, however much it may wish to do 
so. 

But admitting, for argument’s sake, 
that woman suffrage would merely double 
the vute—that fact of itself would be of 
the greatest possible value. Recent reve- 
lations in Delaware, Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire, — all small constituencies,— 
have disclosed an alarming amount of 
bribery of voters, and money corruptly 
used to control elections. This great and 
growing evil is nothing new. The history 
of representative government shows that 
it has prevailed everywhere in the past, 
just in proportion to the limitation of the 


franchise. Thus England was governed 
by Sir Robert Walpole, under George II, 
on the avowed principle that ‘“‘every map 
has his price.”” With the extension of the 
suffrage since then the practice has died 
out. It exists to-day mostly in small 
States like Rhode Island and Delaware, 
far less in New York and Massachus- 
etts. 

The same principle applies in the case 
of Legislatures. Bribery is far more 
usual in State Senates, which are small 
bodies, than in Houses of Representatives, 
which are more numerous. It was in the 
Massachusetts Senate that woman suf- 
frage was defeated, seven years ago, by 
corrupt methods which the Boston Herald 
condemned. A few votes, changed at the 
last moment by the lobby of the liquor- 
dealers’ association, sufficed to wipe out 
a slender majority. It is in the Massa- 
chusetts Senate that an investigation of 
attempted bribery is now being made. 

’ To put an end to bribery of voters, it is 

all-important to double their number. If 
women voted in Delaware, Mr. Addicks 
would find it more than twice as hard to 
control elections. In the inevitable con- 
flict which is taking place between the 
monopolies and the people, a wider repre- 
sentation will be needed. By doubling 
the constituency, the corrupt influence of 
money will be largely overcome. There- 
fore, when the ‘‘Antis’’ object that *‘wo- 
man suffrage will double the vote,” suf- 
fragists should reply that that very fact is 
an argument in its favor. H. B. B. 





WORKING GIRLS’ CLUBS. 

The annual reunion in this city last 
week of the Massachusetts Association of 
Women Workers was an occasion of great 
interest. 

At the meeting in Parker Memorial in 
the afternoon, Miss Edith M. Howes, the 
president, announced that it had been de- 
cided to admit associate members who 
will contribute to the work and aid by 
their interest the individual clubs. 

Miss Emily G. Denny, the secretary, re- 
ported that there are twenty-four clubs in 
the State, sixteen of them being in Bos- 
ton. They have a total membership of 
1,100 working girls. 

Kepresentatives of clubs in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Connecticut gave an 
account of their work, Miss Florence 
Sibley, of Philadelphia, told of the vaca- 
tion house there, and also of the opening 
by the Association of a department store 
from which they secured $500 for club 
purposes. 

More than two thousand women work- 
ers of many occupations gathered in Tre- 
mont Temple in the evening. Miss O. M. 
E. Rowe, first vice president, presided. 
Miss Jean Hamilton, of Oswego, N. Y., 
secretary of the National League, was re- 
ceived with great applause. The princi- 
pal address was by Edward H. Griggs, 
on “St. Francis of Assisi.”” The Massa- 
chusetts Club song, ‘“*The Work of the 
-World,’’ and the League song were sung 
by the audience, led by the combined 
Wellesley and Radcliffe College glee clubs. 

Miss Rowe described some of the lines 
of activity followed by the various State 
Associations: In New York, an employ- 
ment bureau and benefit society; in Penn- 
sylvania a lunch-room and boarding-house 
at the State capital; and in Connecticut 
an ideal home at Madison. In Massachu- 
setts the Association has issued a travel- 
ling portfolio, which goes from club to 
club with masterpieces of art; has been 
successful in the fight for the eight-hour 
day in many shops, and has aided in the 
effective establishment of the Consumers’ 
League. Inthe public school system it 
has conducted an investigation to see 
whether or not a girl is fitted for work on 
graduation, and has filled out 900 sched- 
ules for the Labor Bureau at Washington, 
to help in making public schools what 
they ought to be for the girl who has to 
work, 

She said of the clubs: ‘‘There is no 
place where so many types meet on the 
same basis of friendship. There meet 
the earnest, quiet women, the fun-loving 
ones, the women of means and leisure, 
and the woman who never has a dollar 
but what she earns by her own hand work. 
They all come together and interchange 
ideas. 

‘The average woman is inclined to be 
narrow, and to move in the same groove 
and with those who have the same pleas- 
ures and tastes, but in this mingling with 
all classes on the same footing, she be- 
comes broad, her angles get rounded off, 
and many preconceived notions are 
knocked out of her head. 

‘‘There are a few things that you girls 
as wage-earners ought to remember: that 
our country is in advance of others on the 
labor question, that we have shorter 
hours, more leisure and greater opportu- 
nity, but that those very things bring 
added responsibility. Every piece of 
negligence or scant work on your part 
makes it more difficult for women to stand 
equal in the same work. Yvur faithful- 








ness and efficiency count as an influence 
upon economic industry. No one works 
for herself alone.” 

At the business meeting Miss Edith M. 
Howes was chosen president of the Na- 
tional League, with Miss Virginia Potter, 
of New York, as vice-president, Mrs. 
Sarah S. Olleshiemer as treasurer, and 
Miss Jean Hamilton as general secretary. 





BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

At a recent meeting of the Ladies’ Phys- 
iological Institute of Boston, Mrs. E. M. 
H. Merrill, of the New England Woman’s 
Press Association and the Cantabrigia 
Club, expressed some views in refreshing 
contrast to much that is current in regard 
to literature for children. 

She said that it is not so much what a 


boy koows as what he loves. What he) 


learns in school he often speedily forgets; 
what he loves will color his whole life. 
“Literature is fur children,’’ she said, 


“and by that I mean the real thing, not | 
specially prepared children’s editions of | 


books. I would give my children the 
books I read myself, with some limita- 
tions. Never mind if in mamma’s books 
there are words the children don’t under- 
stand. It will keep them on tiptoe, or, as 
Sir Walter Scott said, ‘mentally stretch- 
ing.’ 

“It is important to read with children, 
to share literature with them. Parents 
and teachers should always be on guard 
against the false interpretations children 
may get from their reading. As soon asa 
child is able to enjoy a lullaby, he or she 
will enjoy poetry; that is, the melody and 
rhythm. Before they can talk, children 
prefer certain rhymes. Some mothers are 
extremely careful about the diet and 
clothing of their children, and yet pay lit- 
tle attention to the books they read. The 
simplerand plainer children’s mental diet, 
the better for them.”’ 

Mrs, Merrill speaks from the fullness of 
experience and observation. Two happy, 
sturdy boys are coming up in her home in 
companionship with good standard books, 
and she knows what comparatively few 
mothers and teachers ever learn—the abil- 
ity of the child to receive and to use the 
best things that literature and life afford. 

F. M. A, 





oe 


CALIFORNIA LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 





The California Ladies’ Magazine, a hand 
some illustrated monthly published at 
San Fraucisco, gives prominence to a 
woman suffrage department. It is edited 
by Florence Stoddard Jackson, who has 
been especially engaged by the magazine 
to report the progress of the movement in 
California. The list of the State Associ- 
ation’s officers, headed by a quotation 
from Lucy Stone, ‘‘Justice, simple justice,” 
is kept standing at the head of the depart- 
ment, which is illustrated from month to 
month with portraits of California suf- 
fragists. From the April issue we take 
the following item: 

The California Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation has instituted (in place of State 
membership, which those not belonging 
to a club could formerly take) a Floating 
Club, under which are enrolled the names 
of those suffragists who cannot, or do not 
care to, join a regular club. This is a 
convenient way to acquire membership in 
the organization for many who live remote 
from places where clubs are in existence. 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

Miss Edith Charlton, a former newspa 
per writer of Buffalo, N. Y., who bas been 
studying domestic science the past year, 
has been engaged by the Nurses’ Associa- 
tion of Buffalo to give a course of lessons 
in invalid cooking during July and August. 

Mrs. Myrtle W. Marble, one of the edi- 
tors of the Leader, a weekly published at 
Humbolt, Neb., was a member of the 
Nebraska delegation at the National Suf- 
frage Convention at New Orleans. Re- 
ports of National, State and local suffrage 
work are given by Mrs. Marble in the 
Leader. The next meeting of the local 
suffrage club is to be held at her home, 
and methods for increasing interest in the 
movement will be considered. 

Mrs. Jennie M. Kemp has resigned as 
editor of Our Messenger, the organ of the 
Kansas W. C. T. U. Our Messenger, es- 
tablished in 1886, is one of the most enter 
prising and newsy papers of its kind. 
Since it came under the management of 
Mrs. Kemp, three years and a half ago, it 
has had a degree of financial success un- 
usual in the history of reform papers, It 
bas paid all its expenses, the large post- 
age bill of its editor, and her railroad fare 
to and from State conventions and execu- 
tive meetings, has turned over some small 
sums to the State society, and bas a cash 
balance of $150. This is a remarkable 
record for a paper with a subscription 
price of 25 cents per year, and represent- 
ing an organization not exceeding 3,600 
paid members. Mrs. Kemp has gone to 

















Chicago, to take a position on the Union 
Signal. Mrs. Alice G. Young has become 
the editor of Our Messenger, and the office 
has been removed to the town where she 
lives, Downs, Kan. 

The New England Woman's Press As- 
sociation is to give a large reception on 
May 20, at the Vendome, in honor of the 
wives of the visiting surgeons of the army 
and navy : f the United States. The past 
presidents of the club, seven in number— 
Mrs. White, Mrs. Merrill, Miss Winslow, 
Mrs. Ward, Mrs. Gosse, Mrs. Daggett and 
Mrs. Murray—are to assist the present 
president, Mrs. Ricker, in receiving. 

On Tuesday afternoon the Boston Wo- 
man’s Press Club held its May meeting 
with Mrs. Huntington Smith at her resi- 
dence on: Pleasant Street, Dorchoster. It 
was voted to entertheG. F. W. C. Mrs. 
Annie G. Murray of Séuth Boston and 
Miss 8. Maria Pickering of Charlestown 
were admitted to membership. The lit. 
erary programme comprised a discussion 
led by Mrs. Alice E. Whitaker and Mrs. 
Sallie Joy White, on ‘“‘The Syndicate as a 
Literary Market,’’ and an interesting ac- 
count, by Miss Blanche Clay, of a visit to 
New York newspaper offices and syndicate 
offices. An informal reception followed. 
Tea was served in the dining-room from 
an old mahogany table over 100 years old, 
decorated with old silver and china and 
bright with carnations and ferns, and 
afterward an opportunity was given to the 
guests to inspect the house, which was 
built one hundred years ago by Mrs. 
Smith’s grandfather on the site of the old 
Clapp homestead, descended in ber fam- 
ily for many generations. The June meet- 
ing will be held at Winthrop at the home 
of the president, Mrs. Alice E. Whitaker. 
Club members will each tell ‘‘How I Came 
into the Field of Journalism,” giving lit- 
erary experiences and reminiscences; and 
a fish chowder will be served, after which 
the members and guests will take row- 
boats for an excursion on the water. 





EMERSON DAY AT N. E. WOMEN’S CLUB. 

Reminiscences of Ralpb Waldo Emerson 
were given at the meeting of the New 
England Women’s Club in this city on 
May 11, by several men and women who 
had personally known him, This made 
the occasion of special interest. The 
meeting was held in Julia Ward Howe 
hall. Miss Mary H. Ladd presided, and 
on the platform sat Mrs. Howe, Mrs, Ed- 
nah D, Cheney, and Col. T. W. Higginson. 
The desk was adorned wtth a beautiful 
bunch of blossoming rhodora, in memory 
of Emerson’s famous poem, 

MRS, CHENEY'S ADDRESS. 
Mrs. Cheney said in part: 


I cannot undertake to add anything to 
the amount of philosophy, or even to the 
admiration for Mr. Emerson, so great a 
feast is prepared to offer to the commu- 
nity in the coming weeks; but I will at- 
tempt to present to you a little occurrence 
which made a great impression upon us at 
the time, and in which we may perhaps, 
as a club, find something instructive. I 
had never supposed the fact had been re- 
vealed in print. but I have lately learned 
that an account appears in Mr. Sauborn’s 
Life of Alcott. I will give you the im- 
pression of a contemporary—a devoted ad- 
mirer of Mr. Emerson —who gives the fol- 
lowing account, in a letter dated March 
26, 1849: 

‘On Tuesday Mr. Alcott had his club 
meeting. . . They ended with a proposal 
to establish a café where they could meet, 
and they talked about a newspaper. After 
all had been talked over, Mr. Samuel May 
said ‘he thought they came there to talk 
over the ideas of the nineteenth century, 
but he was surprised to find thar they 
had left women quite out of the account.’ 
Mr. Emerson, the rogue, objected to their 
having any concern in the business, aud 
Mr. Channing (William Henry, I mean,— 
the ungrateful, inconsistent scamp!) coin- 
cided with him; but yet Mr. Emerson 
thought they should want some ‘kind 
aunt to brew the coffee!’ ”’ 

Great was the indignation of the circle 
of young believers. They write: 

“Isn’t that man, all over the world? 
Women give comfort and beauty to their 
life, but for our own, let the fates take 
care of that. We are all mighty indig- 
nant, and have an idea of letting these 
geutlemen know it, if possible.” 

A few days later the same correspond- 
ent writes: “I feela little better about 
Mr. Emerson, from Mr. Alcott’s account. 
He thinks Emerson is very anxious to 
discuss all subjects, and he thinks women 
will be unwilling to talk of them.”’ 

When I first began thinking of this mat- 
ter, 1 chanced to meet a lady whotold me 
of an experience which Mr. Emerson had, 
in inviting some ladies to meet with him 
for rational conversation. The ladies 
were delighted with the plan, and they 
went to Concord and had a very agreeable 
dinner; but when the conversation began, 
they found it impossible to utter a word! 
Mr. Emerson finally gave up the attempt 
at conversation, and brought out his 
diary. Theattempt was repeated, but no 
response was received from the ladies, and 
when the diary ended, the meetings were 
given up. I think that this experience 
gave some reason for Mr. Emerson’s ob- 
jection to the presence of ladies. He was 
a@ great believer in conversation; he 
thought it was the greatest art in the 
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world, and he found many women’s cop. 
versation very frivolous. 

‘It will be a warning, I hope, to us, to 
cultivate conversation and be ready to 
take part. Thirty years’ experience hag 
done something for us in this Club, and 
we should not now be so unable to re. 
spond, 

“I do not think the Town and Country 
Club met with much success. A room 
was secured on Tremont Row or Street, 
and a very beautiful water-pitcher wag 
secured to refresh the weary wanderers 
who came in; but for some reason the at. 
tendance was lacking, and the whole mat.- 
ter was given up. The water-pitcher, | 
think, was given to Mr. Alcott. I will 
read you Mr. Sanborn’s account of the 
Club: 

‘**Very early in the management of the 
(Town and Country) Club arose the ques. 
tion whether women should be admitted 
to membership. Colonel Higginson hag 
published a remarkable letter written to 
him by Emerson, after Higginson had pro- 
posed for membership Miss Elizabeth 
Peabody and Mrs. Mary Lowell Putnam, 
whose names never came to a vote, for the 
reason explained in Emerson’s letter (dat- 
ed Concord, May 16, 1849): 

‘“*T was in town yesterday, and Mr, 
Alcott showed me the list of subscrib-rg 
to the Town and Country Club, and I read 
at or near the end of the list the names of 
two ladies, written down, as he told me, 
by your own hand. On the instant I took 
a pen and scratched out the names. Such 
is the naked fact. Whether the sugges- 
tion obeyed was supernal or infernal, I 
say not... But I have to say that I iouked 
upon the circumstance of the names of 
two ladies standing there upon our rol! ag 
quite fatal to the existence of our cher- 
ished Club, I had stated to the Club the 
other day that ‘‘men’’ was used designed- 
ly in the first draft, and the Club by vote 
decided that it should stand so. I had 
moreover, yesterday, just come from a 
conference with gentlemen representing 
the views of an important section of the 
members, who, alarmed by the pugnacious 
attitudes into which the Club was be- 
trayed the other day, were preparing to 
withdraw, and whom I assured tbat all 
those who had long been projecting their 
literary Club would not be deprived of 
their object, and something else thrust on 
them; when to my surprise I found this 
inscription of names of ladies. I erased 
them at once, that no man might mistake 
our design. I really wish you would join 
with us in securing what we really want, 
a legitimate Club Room; and very many 
of us will, I doubt not, heartily join you 
in obtaining what is legitimate also, but 
not what we now seek, a Social Union of 
literature, science, etc., for the sexes. But 
we claim the priority of time in our pro- 
jeet, and do not wish to be hindered of it, 
when it is now ripened and being realized, 
1 am quite sure it is the wish of the great 
majority of persons who have acted in it 
hitherto, to establish a Club-house; and 
you must let us do it, and you must 
beartily join and help us do it. 

***Yours with great regard, 
“SR, W. EMERSON.’ 


“This letter settled the question of ad- 
mitting women to Mr. Alcott’s Club—but 
not precisely as Alcott himself would 
have settled it.’’ 

James Russell Lowell wrote of this 
Club: ‘*The Club is a singular agglomera- 
tion. All the persons whom other folks 
think crazy, and who return the compli- 
ment, belong to it.”” Mr. Alcott proposed 
to call it the Olympian Club. ‘Lowell 
responded that if we must cultivate the 
antique it might be well, as the Club 
hoped to aid in crushing some monsters, 
to call it the Club of Hercules,” 

Mrs. Cheney added: 


“I think this reminiscence may be of 
value to us, remembering at the same 
time in how many ways Mr. Emergon did 
great service to the movement in behalf 
of equal rights for women. I think it is 
a little lesson for us in regard to the un- 
ion of men and women in clubs. We all 
look forward to this as the ideal; yet at 
first it was an advantage to women to be 
alone. But one of the great feathers in 
the cap of the New England Women’s 
Club is the men who were among our 
original members, who spoke for us again 
and again, and who have always helped 
us generously. We have never regretted 
admitting them. Mr. Emerson was one 
of our earliest members. He often spoke 
for us, and wae always heard with great 
delight. We never felt him out of place.” 


A member read Emerson’s 
**Each and All.”’ 
MRS. HOWE’S ADDRESS 


Mrs. Howe prefaced her reminiscences 
of Mr. Emerson with the following re- 
marks: 


It is a serene and beautiful personality 
which we celebrate, the memory of a 
seraphic man, who surely lived on a high 
plane of spiritual being, and did much to 
lift others to his level. How far he suc 
ceeded in this, the present world-wide 
recognition of his great merits will partly 
show. But, more than praise can as- 
sert, or even than tongue can tell, he 
lives in the thought of those who read 
him. Felicitous phrases of his have 
builded themselevs into our common 
speech, and his eae style of interpret- 
ing the universe has given its measure to 
modern thought. Three of us who are to 
speak of him to-day knew him well. We 
have seen those sweet, expectant eyes 
of his, that smile, so reserved, yet so 
beneficent; we have heard the tones of 
that telling voice, which builded sen- 
tences with a master’s confidence, offering 
no suggestion which thought and study 
had not confirmed. As coal and diamond 
have component elements in common, 
the heat even of public indignation, kin- 
dling in some hearts to righteous and pur- 
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ve combustion, in bis clear mind crys- 
tallized such gems as the Voluntaries and 
the Boston Hymn. 

Mrs. Howe gave many other interesting 
reminiscences. She mentioned that one 
of the two occasions when she slept under 
the Emersons’ roof was at the time of a 
woman suffrage convention got up in 





“The last time I saw Emerson was in 
Rome, and our conversation was on im- 
mortality. Though I have listened to the 
arguments of many eminent men, in the 
Old W»rld and the New, on this subject, 
besides reading all I could find in ancient 
and modern literature, I found him more 
convincing than all others. H:«w his fine 
Concord by May Alcott, a younger sister countenance glowed, as he triumphantly 
of Louisa. Mr. Emerson spoke at the concluded: ‘Iam so sure that the Hereafter 
convention, and Mrs. Howe was enter- | will be so much better than the pussibil- 
tained at his house. Sne said we could ' ity of imagining, that the manner does not 
not copy bis genius, but we all could and | occupy my thought, so wonderful is the 
should imitate his genuineness. goodness and wisdom of the ordering of 

Miss Julia A. Sprague then read Emer- | the Here.’ ”’ 
son’s “Boston Hymn.” the members of' Attention was called to a fine essay on 
the Club recited quotations from his writ- Emerson by Maeterlinck, which appeared 
ings in prose and verse, and Mr. H. B. ina recent magazine; and after adjourn- 
Blackwell gave a reminiscence which will | ment many members stayed for conversa- 
be found in another column. tion. One woman mentioned incidentally 
that she had come a hundred miles to 
attend the meeting. She felt fully repaid. 





COL HIGGINSON’S ADDRESS. 
Col. T. W. Higginson, whose speech 
twinkled with wit and humor, said the - 
Town and Country Club was pretty well THE MAY FESTIVAL. 
divided as to the admission of women. 
“Most of the leaders were thoroughly in The annual May Festival of the New 
iver. These opposed wore made up England and Massachusetts Woman Suf- 


mainly of the other end of the Club, and : 
were described by my brilliant but erratic frage Associations will be held in Faneuil 
Hall, Boston, on the evening of Thursday, 


cousin Ellery Channing when he said the 
May 28. 





Club went to pieces because it was com- 
Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, president of 

royal good time once or twice a year, and 

will act as toast-mistress. Mrs. Harriot 
and lodging for a week whenever they 

tative Adams, and Professor Barton of the 
has been commun for men and women to 
their lives is hardly accomplished yet. I Hon. Oliver Branch of New Hampshire, 
Women’s Club, the male members are Tickets, price $1.00, are for sale by 
well. A thorough intermingling is to be | peved this year, bat the conte will not 
erson’s biographer led him to leave his | table, and numbers the seats itself. Other- 
most conservative and reticent man, once | 
write Emerson’s life. He may have led 

Those who take tickets to sell must re- 

the biography what Emerson said against | ters, 6 Marlborough St., Boston, on or be- 
those warm and cordial sentences that he 

date. 
of it as an abstract question, all his meas- 

be held in Park Street Church Vestry, 

“Mr, Emerson was notable for his tem- 
ing will be held in the Committee Room 


posed largely of two elements, busy gen- 
the New England W. S. A., will call the 
country clergymen who thought that fora 
Stanton Blatch, Professor Annah May 
went to Boston. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
hold meetings and talk together. But to 
know hardly a club that has a clubhouse Rev. Frederick B. Allen and other eminent 
only afew gentlemen soon to disappear, | yisg H. E, Turner, at 6 Marlborough 
found nowhere, except perhaps in London, | 
work imperfect, especially on the side of ' wise, a buyer can get a ticket entitling 
| but not to any particular seat at that 
Emerson to cut down his first superb trib- 
woman suffrage in his early days when he | fore May 21; and will be expected to 
te later in regard to it, culminating in 
papain as: gedaan . The annual public meeting of the New 
ures would be carried sooner if women 
Wednesday evening, May 27, speakers to 
perance, moderation and tact. Theodore 
of Park Street Church on Friday, May 29 





tlemen of business who wanted to have a 
meeting to order. Mrs, May Alden Ward 
dollar a year they ought to have board 
Soule of Mt. Holyoke College, Represen- 
“Ever since Margaret Fuller’s time, it 
i ; . Li " 
bring them together in the full texture of have promieed to opeek. Mrs. Livermeve 
where it isso. Even in this New England | speakers are also expected. 
like myself, Mr. Kendall and Mr. Black. | St., Boston. The tables will be num- 
“The unfortunate temperament of Em- | be, except when any League takesa whole 
reforms. Mr. Cabot, an excellent but | him or her toa seat at a particular table, 
said he was too much like Emerson to | 
table. 
ute to John Brown; and-he has put into | turn all unsold tickets to the Headquar- 
was opposed to it, and has left out all | pay for all tickets not returned by that 
his assertion that whatever might be said 
England Woman Suffrage Association will 
could vote. 
be announced later. The business meet- 
Parker called a spade a spade, and some- 


times made it so blunt that it would hard- | 
ly turn up the soil, as Emerson’s finer in- | 4t 10 A. M. 
strument would. Yet Emerson never | 
met the fate of Parker, who is described | THE PROTECTION OF WOMEN. 
in the French Biographical Encyclopedia | sem 
as ‘an eminent clergyman of the town of The Women’s Industrial and Kduca- 
Boston, who devoted his whole life to up- tional Union of Buffalo, N. Y., success- 
holding the infallibility of the Scriptures | fully carries on a number of departments: 
and the deity of Christ.’ an employment bureau, educational and 
“Emerson’s great service to mankind | industrial classes, domestic science, etc. 
was as @ maker of aphorisms. One creed- | The work of the protective committee is 
maker after another passes away, one | regarded by the president, Mrs. Harriet 
metaphysician follows another; their posi- | V. Townsend, as the most important. In 
| 








tion is insecure; but the maker of an aph- | her address at the annual meeting recent- 
orism, a golden sentence, gives you some- ly held, Mrs. Townsend said: 
thing that lasts forever. When Emerson; ‘The objects of the protective depart- 
told our American young men dreaming | ment are to collect dues unjustly with- 
in libraries over Socrates and Plato that ; held from working women, to secure 
Socrates and Plato themselves were only needed reforms in State and municipal 
young men in libraries, that sentence | laws, and to defend the legal and social 
made a thousand men. |rights of women. Those who are not 
“Mrs. Howe has spoken of the scene closely associated with this work realize 
when Emerson read his ‘Boston Hymn’ at little of its broad scope, or of the prob- 
the time of Lincoln’s emancipation proc- | lems that continually beset the protective 
lamation. When that hymn is read, in- | worker. 
stead of this closed room, I see a superb| ‘Nothing lies so near to the heart of 
pine grove in Carolina, with moss bang- | the home as {this oft-criticized and diffi- 
ing from the boughs almost to the ground, | cult endeavor. Protection for women 
and a regiment of black soldiers, leaning | stands for principles that underlie the 
tach on his long rifle, while the sweet | very foundation of the home. 
Yoice of the surgeon, Seth Rogers, that| ‘A few years ago our protective com- 
man utterly true to all reforms, read: mittee issued a small pamphlet, entitled 
‘New York State Laws Affecting Wom- 
an’s Person,’ its object being to awaken 
the public to an intelligent consideration 
of the penalties and provisions of our pro- 
tective laws. The little book was kindly 
received by philanthropic associations of 
both men and women. One noble presi- 
dent of a Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
son’s,”” tion sent for a large number of copies for 
A yonng lady in the audience rose and | use in his work, and said it should be 
called Colonel Higginson’s attention to | widely circulated as a means of education 
the fact that there was at least one society | and protection to young men as well as 
With a club-house in which men and wom- | women. The Union asked the codpera- 
n had equal rights. ‘That is the Copley | tion of the press, hoping to receive wide 
Society, and Emerson’s son is a member.” | editorial comment. Only a very few edi- 
Mrs. Cheney said that she bad heard | tors responded. One regretted that it 
two persons independently say, ‘Emerson was a subject which his newspaper could 
Was the unfallen man.’’ One belonged to | not take up, as his was a paper of the 
the orthodox church, the other was a/| highest standing, and such subjects were 
Modern social reformer. | necessarily debarred. One brave man 
A letter from an absent member was | did give his hearty commendation and 
tead, as follows: Godspeed, wishing the little white pam- 


“Pay ransom to the owner, 
And fill the bag to the brim. 
Who is the owner? The slave is owner, 
And ever was. Pay him!”’ 

“If you had seen that scene, you would 
hever have forgotten the look on the faces 
of those black soldiers, and you would 
never have forgotten that hymn of Emer- 








phiet might have a large circulation in 
our own and other States. 

“May the time be not far distant when 
itshall be the recognized duty of women 
everywhere not. only to give the needed 
teaching that shall help their own sons 
aud daughters to a pure life, but’ so to 
arouse the moral sense of the community 
that such instruction shall have a place 
in the curriculum of all our schools and 
colleges; when the responsibilities of the 
mistress to the maid in these matters 
shall be more clearly defined, and, by both 
example and precept, better conditions 
prevail and the sacredness of the home be 
exalted.”’ 





———_ * 


NEW YORK CITY LETTER 





New YorK, May 12. 1903 
Editora QVoman's Journal: 

Last week a visit was paid to «ne of the 
two new Technical High Schools for 
Girls, recently opened in this city. Both 
are under the charge of Mr. William Mc 
Andrew, whe is giving much thought to 
their improvement. One is established in 
the building long used by the Board of 
Education at Grand and Elm Streets; the 
other is on East 12th Street, near Fifth 
Avenue. It was this that your corre- 
spondent inspected. 

The building was formerly occupied by 
the widely-known ‘Twelfth St School,” 
in which, under the charge of the late 
Miss Lydia Wadleigh, such excellence 
was attained that the Normal College was 
established as a result of what was at first 
an experiment to prove that young wom- 
en could take the advanced courses of ed 
ucation. Here several hundred girls are 
pursuing various branches of instruction. 
Some are finishing the ordinary courses of 
high school study, and some are taking 
up lines of special traiving, in order to fit 
them to earn good livings in trades. Pre- 
liminary to the work of the day, the girls 
assembled in the main hall, and the usual 
opening exercises took place. These were 
a brief reading of a Psalm, and the taking 
of the oath of allegiance to the flag. The 
girls all rose and repeated in chorus the 
pledge to support the government of the 
United States, ending with the words, 
“Justice and Liberty for All.’’ This 
seemed a hope in the future alone for 
these members of the disfranchised sex. 

After the news of the day had been 
given by the school, Superintendent 
Schauffler spoke in pleasant vein, and 
then I was given an opportunity. In my 
remarks I pointed out the steady advance- 
ment of women in attaining good positions 
in the industrial world, and it was de- 
lightful to see how eyes brightened and 
lips smiled at the prediction of better op- 
portunities and a higher standing for the 
sex in the future. 

A tour through the building showed 
girls working at typewriters in some 
rooms, and at sewing-machines in others, 
while there Were special classes in book- 
keeping and stenography. The school has 
not been long opened, and it is hoped that 
aid will be given by the public so that 
classes may be fitted out with the proper 
equipment for teaching book - binding, 
millinery, printing, and other lines of oc- 
cupation. For a long time there has been 
an agitation in this State for the estab- 
lishment of a ‘‘Trade School for Girls.” 
The State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
favored this idea, and at one of its conven- 
tions passed resolutions pledging that 
body to undertake this work. By many 
of us who were familiar with the difficulty 
of such ap undertaking and the cost in- 
volved, it was felt that it would be far 
better to bend our energies to endeavor- 
ing to secure from the State the establish- 
ment of such schools, rather than to sad- 
dle our organization with an enormous 
bill of expense. Many clubs passed reso- 
lutions to this effect, and after the investi- 
gation of these schools and the realization 
of the amount of money that will be need- 
ed to equip and maintain them, it seems 
more apparent than ever that the wise 
thing to do is to urge the State authori- 
ties to place such institutions in the cen- 
tres of population throughout the com- 
monwealth, and let the club women play 
the part of Lady Bountiful. 

Mrs. Ida Husted Harper is spending 
some weeks in this city at the ‘‘Martha 
Washington,”’ that exclusively feminine 
hotel which is already crowded to its ut- 
most capacity with women of many occu- 
pations and also with some whose lives 
may be passed in pleasant idleness. Mrs. 
Harper’s articles in the Sunday Sun, ‘‘The 
Cause of Woman,’’ are undoubtedly one 
of the most potent factors of the time in 
pushing forward the cause of enfranchise- 
ment. They are so bright, as well as so 
full of information, that they are read for 
their ability even by those who are not in- 
terested in woman suffrage. 

On the evening of Thursday, May 7, 
the regular mothly meeting of the 
Bedford Political Equality League was 
held in Brooklyn, at Cooper Hall. The 
president, Mrs. Talbot-Perkins, presided. 
The chairman of the program was Mrs. 
George Washburn. Mr. Francis E. Mason 


was the speaker of the evening. The sub- 
ject of his address was “The Equality of 
the Sexes.” There was unusually fine 
music, and a pleasant social reception. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
75 Hast 81st Street. 


> o> 








The office of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association at 6 Marlboro’ 8t., 
Boston, will be closed during July and 
August; therefore al] interested in ex- 
tending the usefulness of the suffrage lit- 
erature should provide themselves before 
that time with leaflets to give away dur- 
ing the summer. These leaflets are not 
only good for distribution at meetings, 
but will help everyone to answer objec- 
tions of friends who might easily be won 
to our cause. See list in another column. 
Certain leaflets of which there are a great 
many on hand will be sent for the mere 
cost of mailing, four cents per pound, se- 
lection to be made by the headquarters. 











ROOMS AND BOARD. 


In another column will be found an ad- 
vertisement of rooms and board at 467 
Broadway, Cambridge. The house, a 
large one, adjacent to the college grounds 
is in the most fashionable and healthful 
part of Cambridge, and is kept by Mrs. 
L. E Vose, a housekeeper of the best 
reputation. The rooms are large and 
sunny, the table board is always tle best 
the market affords, and guests are made 
comfortable by the cheerful disposition of 
Mrs. Vose. Persons desiring rooms and 
board, either transiently or permanently, 
would do well to communicate with her, 


—_——@——___ 


THIRTEEN BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE 
BOOKS FOR 26 CENTS. 


In the list of literature published by 
the Boston & Maine Railroad Passenger 
Department are thirteen books entitled: 

The Merrimac Valley. 

Among the Mountains. 
Lakes and Streams. 
Lake Sunapee. 
Lake Memphremagog and About There. 
Southeast New Hampshire. 
Hoosac Country & Deerfield Valley. 
Valley of the Connecticut 
and Northern Vermon . 
All Along Shore. 
Central Massachusetts. 
The Monadnock Region. 
Fishing and Hunting. 

The books give a delightful description 
of the different resorts of New England, 
each book containing from thirty to sixty 
pages of interesting reading matter and 
beautiful illustrations, 

One of these books will be mailed upon 
receipt of two cents, and the whole set 
will be mailed upon receipt of twenty-six 
cents in postage, by the General Passenger 
Department, Boston & Maine Railroad, 
Boston. 








WANTED 


Live agents to sell Dr. White’s Electric 
Combs, patented Jan. 1,°99. Cure dan- 
druff, hair falling out, sick and nervous 
headaches, yet cost no more than an ordi- 
nary comb. Sells on sight. Agents are 
wild with success. Send 50 cents for 
sample (half price). Write quick. The 
Dr. White Electric Comb Co., Decatur, 
Til. 





A CHANCE TO CAMP 
IN THE WOODS. 


From the first of June to the middle of 
October, Cedar Lodge and Birchbay camps 
will be open for guests, Lake Memphre- 
magog, on whose shores the camps are 
placed, affords fishing, rowing, bathing 
and beautiful sunset effects. A garden 
yields the best of vegetables, while the 
dairy farm adjoining sends milk, butter 
and cream. Good teams at moderate 
prices can be had for drives among the 
picturesque hills. As «nly alimited num- 
ber of campers can be received, arrange- 
ments should be made early in the season. 

Terms, including use of boats, ten dol- 
lars a week, For further particulars ad- 
dress MRS. ISABEL C, BARROWS, 

135 East 15th St., New York City 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, a]l modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $5000. Address 


H. B. BLACKWELL, 
3 Park St., Boston. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HovustHo.ip Usr 

Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 Ibs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ts wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 














52nd and Media Stree 
Philadelphia, Pa 





AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 
4 T tSt. Teleph 977 T BrancD 








Office 168 Tremont St. 


Summer Season. 
Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, MAY 18 


“The Duke’s Motto.” 


Evenings, 15c., 25¢, 60c. 
Prices: { Watinese’ 100, #50., B0e, 
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TO LET. 
12 BLACKWELL ST., corner 
Bowman 8t., DORCHESTER. 
BEAUTIFUL HOUSE, 


In good order, 9 rooms (five on first floor), 
all modern conveniences, good neighbor- 
hood. Price, $25a month. Address 


H. B. BLACKWELL, 
3 Park St., Boston. 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 





4A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, wat she has seen and 
what she knows. 


With the Spanish as her vernacular, and 
having a thorough knowledge of the English 
language, she i~ also qualified to be Trans- 
lator and Instructor. 





PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


- Typical Life in Chile. 

. Reminiscences of Peru. 

. Cuba and the Cubans. 

. The Land of the Incas. 

The Indians ofthc Western Slopes 

of the Andes. 

. Folk-Lore of Chile and Peru. 

- The Four Liberators of South 
America. 
The first five Lectures can be illustrated 

by Stereopticon. 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


8. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 
9. The Spanish-American Womap 
asa riter. 
10. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 
11. How can the Women of North an@ 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 
in itself 
12. Character,Culture,Mental Train- 
ing. 
13. The Efficac of Thought Forces. 
14. Our Place in Evolution. 
15. Ethics of Race-Relationship. 


NEW LECTURES: 


Folk - Lore of the Toltecs and the 
Aztecs. 
Myths and Legends of the Incas. 


10 Aton 





Senorita Huidobro is also prepared to give 
lectures on Spanish Literature and Poetry of 
Spanish America, as well as on other subjects 
of vital interest in Latin-American affairs. 

A list of subjects in lighter vein, upon ap- 
plication. 





REFERENCES: Rey. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Gov. John L. Bates, Mrs. Ednahb D. 
Cheney, Mr. Edward H. Clement, Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead, and others, Bu ston. 








THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINF 


is what you want 
It you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Do tic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 




















THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman. 
Suffrage Association. 


Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
Subscription, 25 cents a year, 
Send for specimen copy. 


Large, Pleasant Rooms 
AND 
EXCELLENT TABLE BOARD 


MAY BE OBTAINED AT 
467 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 





Near College Grounds 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Address 
Mrs. Robinson, 19 Claremont Park, Boston 
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BY BE. W. EMERSON. 


In May, when sea-winds pierced our soli- 
tudes, 

I found the fresh Rhodora in the woods, 

Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook, 

To please the desert and the sluggish brook. 

The purple petals, fallen in the pool, 

Made the black water with their beauty gay ; 

Here might the red bird come his plumes to 
cool, 

And court the flower that cheapens his array. 

Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 

This charm is wasted on the earth and sky, 

Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for 
seeing, 

Then beauty is its own excase for being. 

Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose! 

I never thought to ask, I never knew; 

But, in my simple ignorance, suppose 

The self-same Power that brought me there 
brought you. 





THE SONG OF THE OPEN DOOR. 


BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 





My neighbor sits in her open door, 
Under the leaves of the locust tree; 

And the joy of life grows more and more, 
For the song she sings to me. 

The song she sings is a song with wings; 
And the blasts may beat and the floods may 

ur, 

Bat Pape are blue in the song she sings, 

As she sits in her open door. 


My neighbor’s cottage across the way 
Is cosily built of straw and strings, 
Of sticks and feathers and love and clay 
And the beautiful song she sings; 
But never a nest, though ever so blest, 
Could hold her heart's divine outpour ; 
And heaven bends down to the low brown 
nest 
As she sings in her open door. 


I wonder oft as [ hear her sing, 

‘My little neighbor, have you no care?” 
A cherry ripe and a moth a-wing 

Are all her dainty fare. 
Fain would I do some service true, 

For the song that has blest me o'er and o’er, 
But heaven does all that love can do 

For the bird at the open door. 

—Independent. 


-_--- 


THE DRYADS. 


BY MARY A. F. ROBINSON. 
The Dry ads dwell in Easter woods, 
Though mortals may not see them there; 
They haunt our rustling solitudes, 
And love the solemn valleys where 
The bracken mocks their tawny hair. 





And where the rushes make a hedge 
With flowering lilies round the lake, 
They come to shelter in the sedge; 
‘They dip their shining feet, aud slake 
Their thirst where shining waters break. 


But through the sultry noon their home 
Surrounds some smooth old beechen stem ; 
Behold how thick the empty dome 

Is heaped with russet leaves for them 
Where burr or thistle never came! 


And there they lie in languid flocks, 

A drift of sweetness unespied ; 

They dream among their tawny locks . 
Until the welcome eventide 

Breathes freshly through the woods outside. 


And then a gleam of white is seen 
Among the huge old ilex-boughs ; 

‘The Dryads love its sombre green ; 
‘They make the tree their summer-house, 
And there they swing and there carouse. 


But, if the tender moon by chance 

-Come up the skies with silver feet, 

They spring upon the ground and dance 
Where most the turf is thick and sweet,— 
And would that we were there to see’t! 


Nay! nay! For should the woodman find 
A Dryad in a hollow tree, 

He drops his hatchet, stricken blind— 

I know not why. unless it be 

The maid’s immortal, and not he! 


For none may see the nymph uncursed. 
Aud things unchristian haunt the woods. 
They stoop above our wells athirst, 

They love our rustling solitudes 

W here olden magic ever broods: 

The Dryads dwell in Easter woods! 





Cinderella. 





Young Hetherivgton filled his brier- 
wood pipe. 

‘*You don’t mind, do you? You are al- 
ways so jolly and chummy!” 

She smiled a little deprecatingly. There 
were times when somehow she wished 
Hetherington did not find her so jolly and 
chummy. The comfortable house was 
hers in effect, and she, the friendless kin- 
dergartner, must of course have felt it 
good fortune to be saved the lot of the 
boarding-house, and given the companion- 
ship of pleasaut and well-to do people. 
All the other young women she knew told 
her over and over again that she ought to 
be grateful for her mercies. 

It is true that if Mrs. Hetherington’s 
oldest daughter had not married and gone 
to live in a distavt city, and if her young- 
est had not died, she perhaps would not 
have felt the need of a girlish presence in 
the house enough to take in Winifred. 

Winifred watched Hugh Hetherington 


lift his fine length and move across the 
room, She thought what a handsome fel- 
low he was. But Winnie thought, also, 
that if her own mouth had not been so 
big, her tendency to freckle so hopeless, 
and the tint of ber hair so uncompromis- 
ingly red, Mrs. Hetherington might not 
have liked her quite so well. This even- 
ing she thought more sharply than usual 
of another girl's symmetry, her gowns, 
her accomplishments. Hugh had asked 
her to help in comparing some lists, and 
she knew very well that every minute of 
help she gave him this evening was an 
extra minute for the other girl. 

She bent her head over the papers be- 
fore her, for the things she was thinking 
must steal into her face in spite of her- 
self, 

‘“‘Are you very tired?’’ said Hethering- 
ton, kindly, but yet altogether imperson- 
ally. She raised her head and smiled. 
What was the use? ‘‘Oh, not at all,’’ she 
said. 

“I do not believe there is another girl 
who would be as patient as you are with 
all my tiresome stuff, and with me, too. 
Even mother’s endurance gives out once 
in a while, and she scolds about my den. 
If it weren’t for you, I don’t know what 
would happen. If you're really not tired, 
I want to go over these lists with you 
now, and then I’m off for the Kendrick 
reception. Gertrude Stevenson will be 
there,’’ he said, a happy little smile play- 
ing about his lips. ‘‘Seems to me she is 
getting more beautiful every day. Don’t 
you think so?”’ 

Hetherington did not even look at her 
for his answer. He was insisting on be- 
ing even chummier than usual this even- 
ing, and Winifred bent her head close over 
the papers once more. 

“Of course,’’ Hetherington went on, 
“Gertrude is popular, very. Sillington 
has a mint of money, but I don’t think 
she’s the kind of girl who would stoop to 
anything like that.” 

Winifred had to listen to that and much 
more, in snatches and monologues, and 
she was glad when at last Hetherington 
left. There are times when it is singular- 
ly hard to be ‘‘chummy.”’ 

The next morning Hetherington had 
gone when she came to breakfast, some- 
thing most unusualfor him. In the even- 
ing he did not ask her help. He talked 
very little, and Mrs. Hetherington later 
said to her husband: ‘Can it be that 
Hugh is not well?’’ 

Her husband looked up retrospectively 
over his glasses. 

‘Maybe he’s in love. Maybe he has 
proposed to some girl, and she’s turned 


him down. Every young fellow has to 
have a lesson or two. It won’t hurt him, 
I suppose.”’ 


“Oh, bow can you talk so? I am sure 
Hugh would not propose to a girl with: 
out talking to me about it first.’ 

Whereupon Mr. Hetherington senior 
smiled behind his paper, and went on 
reading. 

Winifred herself neither questioned nor 
seemed to take heed of Hugh’s moods. 
After several evenings he came down and 
asked her once more to come and help 
him. 

“What do you think, Winifred,’ he 
said, abruptly, after a while, ‘‘ought to 
be the test of love?’’ 

‘I should think if some one loves you 
all the time, whether you are fresh or 
tired, pleasant or not pleasant, successful 
or not.”’ 

“Fresh or tired, pleasant or not pleas- 
ant, successful or not—’’ Then he 
laughed, a little jarringly, she thought. 
“But what do you know about it, after 
all? You never loved like that, did you?” 

She looked at him with startled, almost 
guilty eyes, and Hetherington had a queer 
feeling of having entered unwittingly into 
a sanctified presence. 

He rose and walked around the room 
aimlessly for a few minutes. Then he 
said he had some nasty experiments to 
make, and maybe she would not want to 
stay, although he rather looked as though 
he would have liked to have her. 

But she left, aod then sat at her window 
watching his shadow move to and fro 
against the trees of the garden. Suddenly 
she heard a spluttering explosion and a 
strange, guttural cry. For a ghastly sec- 
ond she watched the fitful leap of lights 
on the trees, but his shadow did not come 
back. Then she seized her water pitcher, 
and the heavy rug on the floor, and ran 
into his room. She flung the door open 
upon a thin blur of smoke and flickering 
tongues of flame, and saw through it alla 
huddled figure on the floor. Up wentthe 
water ahead of her and over the figure, 
and then the rug, and with a strength she 
hardly dared to think could be in her 
tense muscles, she dragged it out toward 
the hall. Then, wrapping her skirts 
around her with a quick turn, she tore 
down the burning portitres that screened 
the laboratory from the den, and, finding 
the hose attached to the hydrant, she 
sent the spray over herself and over the 
room. By this time the others had come. 





But it was really allover. She staggered 





out to look at Hugh. His eyes were 
closed, his face blackened. 

“Is he dead? Oh, is he dead?” she said 
weakly. 

Then, covering her face with her burned 
hands as if fearing the answer, she sank 
down in a white heap beside him. 

The next day Hugh, who, though 
singed and stunned, had been little hurt, 
sat beside her and held her bandaged 
hands. 

He watched the play of her features as 
he talked to her; and it seemed to him like 
watching an unfolding flower. He caught 
himself wondering again and again at 
some newly discovered charm. What deep, 
fine eyes! What a sweet and unaffected 
smile! What an intimate gentleness in 
her voice! 

Mrs. Hetherington said one morning: 
‘How charming you are in that pale yel- 
low wrapper!’ And she passed her hand 
tenderly over the head of the girl who had 
saved her last child to her. 

Hugh said, ‘‘She is Cinderella, and the 
fairy godmother has shaken the magic 
tree over her.”’ 

He did not know yet that the magic 
which was touching her, and him, too, was 
older even than fairy godmothers. 

He spent his spare moments now trying 
to please her, even as she had once tried 
to please him. He told her over and 
over again that it was her wit and her 
speed and her dear burned hands that 
saved his life after his stupidity with the 
ether and the collodion. 

**Do you remember,” he said one day, 
‘your test of love?”’ 

She blushed a little this time. ‘You 
never told me,’’ he went on, “‘whether 
you ever loved any one that way or not.” 

She did not auswer. 

“Do you think that you could?” 

He thought he saw a smile flit over the 
face, bent away from him though it was, 
and he took her bands, that were now 
healed, though still scarred a little. 

She raised her head and looked at him, 
avd Hetherington suddenly knelt down 
before her and kissed her hands, and then 
he drew her head down to him and kissed 
her on the lips. 





MISS ROSALIE LOEW. 
New York, May 6, 1903. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Miss Rosalie Loew is not the associate 
counsel, but the attorney for the Legal 
Aid Society of New York, and has held 
that office for sometime. She is the head 
of the main office of the society, as well 
as of the various branches, which include 
an East Side Branch and a Branch for 
Seamen, 

Miss Loew succeeded a lawyer whose 
assistant she had been for two years or 
more. When he resigned, it was admit- 
ted that the office had been practically 
under Miss Loew’s management for a 
year, and it was agreed that there was 
nothing to do but to make her the regular 
attorney in name as well as in responsi- 
bility. 

Miss Loew has a number of men under 
her, but she has not discriminated against 
women in her appointments. She has at 
least two very bright women lawyers in 
her office. RHETA CHILDE DoRR, 

7d. Woman's Dept. N. Y. Evening Post. 





APPEAL OF MASSACHUSETTS W. C. T.U. 

Next October the Massachusetts W. C. 
T. U. will celebrate its 30th annual con- 
vention, in Springfield. The event will 
be noteworthy as rounding up the work 
of the society for three decades, From 
its organization, in 1874, the W. C. T. U., 
under the able leadership of its four past 
presidents, Mrs. Susan S. Gifford, Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, Miss Elizabeth S. 
Tobey and Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden, has 
made itself increasingly felt as a moral 
and social force in the State. There are 
beneficent laws upon our statute books 
which would not have been infforce there 
but for our work, and there aie forces 
working for righteousness throughout 
the length and breadth of the Common- 
wealth which may be traced directly 
to the ten thousand women banded 
together ‘‘for the protection of the home, 
the abolition of the liquor traffic, and the 
triumph of Christ’s Golden Rule in cus- 
tom and in law.”’ 

Temperance work was never more need- 
ed in Massachusetts than to-day, nor was 
the State W. C. T. U. ever better equipped 
for carrying forward work along educa- 
tional and constructive lines. The battles 
of thirty years have produced dauntless 
soldiers. The thorough system of organ. 
ization, through which the local unions 
which exist in at least two-thirds of our 
towns, become veritable constituents of 
the larger work of the State, the nation 
and the world, gives to each the strength 
of all, and also affords a vantage point for 
concerted action whenever there is need 
of concentrating forces in one of the many 
lines of beneficent activity which centre 
in this all-round organization, 





Plans are now being matured at State 
Headquarters for a more vigorous prose- 
cution of the work of organization, for the 
distribution of literature, and for con- 
certed action for no-license and for the 
enforcement of existing laws. The State 
President will go to the convention of the 
World’s W.C. T. U., to be held in Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, June 9 to 11, carrying 
an invitation to that body to hold its next 
convention in Boston. Without doubt 
the ipvitation will be accepted. This will 
mean a great quickening to temperance 
work throughout the State and nation, 
but it will also mean increased responsi- 
bilities and increased obligations at State 
Headquarters and with the local unions 
throughout the State. 

At the recent meeting of the Executive 
Committee, it was voted that an appeal 
be made to the general public for in- 
creased financial aid in the prosecution of 
our work. In making this appeal, we 
feel that we are coming to our friends, 
and to those to whom we have proven 
ourselves friends. Read our annual re- 
ports to be convinced that Massachusetts 
cannot afford to let the work of the W. 
C, T. U. languish. Our very existence 
works for happier homes, for safer streets, 
for a higher, nobler concept of citizen- 
ship. In the earlier years we received 
generous contributions from many outside 
our ranks, but, of late, many of the largest 
contributors have died, and the support of 
the work has thus come very largely upon 
the local unions and upon individual mem- 
bers of the organization. They have re- 
sponded nobly, but we need more help, 
for present urgent needs and for the en- 
largement of our work. 

We need money, that we may work 
with greater efficiency, and we believe 
there is money in Massachusetts which 
should be in our treasury, and which 
would be there if only its possessors re- 
alized its possibilities in our hands. We 
appeal to all who are interested in tem- 
perance work. Please make all checks 
payable, fur the next three months during 
the Treasurer’s absence io Europe, to the 
Assistant Treasurer, Miss Sara A. Coffin, 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

Signed, on behalf of the Executive Com. 

KATHERINE LENTE STEVENSON, Pres. 
Harriot T. Topp, Cor. Sec. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK STATE LETTER. 
THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER. 

It is gratifying to learn that so many 
counties are planning to hold their annual 
conventions this spring, and have engaged 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw. We are sure you 
will have fine meetings that will greatly 
strengthen your clubs, and that the re- 
ports will let the public know we are 
alive and working for the cause we hold 
so dear. Let every member of the local 
clubs assist the county officers by being 
present if possible. For numbers create 
enthusiasm and inspire us al] to fresh 
effort. 

The last National Woman Suffrage Con- 
vention again recommended that we en- 
deavor to double our membership the 
coming year. I have watched carefully 
the growth of the various clubs of our 
Association, and, as far as my observation 
goes, I believe the societies that plan their 
programs in advance, have them printed 
in the town or village papers, and have 
extra copies for members to distribute to 
friends, gain many new members every 
year. In some of the city clubs, as in 
Brooklyn, carefully prepared programs 
are mailed each month to the members 
and others where names can be obtained. 
In this way a large attendance at each 
meeting is secured. 

Our former president, Mrs. Mariana W. 
Chapman, has suggested that one good 
subject for club programs next year would 
be ‘‘Civil Service Reform,”’ and that spe- 
cial emphasis be laid on the importance 
of making no distinction in the appoint- 
ments on account of sex. 

The National Association also recom- 
mends that the birthdays of our three 
great leaders be observed; Mrs. Stanton’s 
for propaganda, Mrs. Lucy Stone’s for 
membership, and Miss Anthony’s for 
raising funds, to be called ‘*Donation 
Day.’’ 

Laws in regard to women or for the 
betterment of our country, civic duties, 
and many kindred topics present them- 
selves as fertile themes for our clubs to 
discuss. Ask the prominent men as well 
as women in your town to assist on the 
programs, and let every club plan to have 
such instructive meetings the coming 
year that people will desire to belong. 

One advantage of local clubs holding 
their annual election in the spring is that 
the new officers can have the summer to 
prepare the programs for the next year. 
I trust that each county will try to or- 
ganize at least one new local club, Ask 
for help at headquarters if you desire it. 

ELLA HAWLEY CROSSETT. 

Warsaw. 








“CIVIL SERVICE REFORM" IN OUR CLUBg, 

The Woman's Auxiliary to the Ciyy 
Service Reform Association of New York 
is anxious that every woman’s club in the 
State should give one of its meetings jp 
the program of next year to the subject of 
Civil Service Reform, and the Auxi] 
offers to supply a speaker and literature 
at its own expense to clubs that desirg 
both or either. 

Such clubs will please write of their 
wishes to Miss A. E. H. Meyer, Secretary, 
Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. The subject 
belongs particularly to our principles, be. 
cause the cardinal principle of the merit 
system is that offices in the civil servicg 
belong to those who are best qualified, 
without distinction of sex. The last 
should be made a strong point in our 
presentation. 

MARIANA W. CHAPMAN, 

160 Hicks St., Brooklyn. 

LEGISLATIVE REPORT. 

The bill to give all tax-paying residents 
of third-class cities the right to vote on 
propositions submitted at special tax elec. 
tions, introduced by George H. Smith of 
Monroe County, was passed by the Assem- 
bly, March 10, without a dissenting vote, 
115 votes being cast. It then went to the 
Senate for concurrence and was referred 
to the Cities Committee, to which Senator 
Ambler’s bill was referred the previous 
month. On the 17th, your chairman and 
Mrs. Craigie went to Albany and did all 
in their power to induce members of the 
committee to report the bill favorably, 
that it might come before the Senate, 
One member had been notified by the 
common council of one of the cities not 
to vote for it, but did not know that in 
two other cities in his district the right 
was conferred by charter. Others ex. 
pressed themselves to the effect that it 
was an outrage to hold up such a bill, 
Senator Ambler was absent that morning 
at a town meeting, but agreed t» go be- 
fore the committee and endeavor by per- 
suasion to get the seven votes necessary 
to report. He and Mr. Smith made per- 
sistent efforts. After securing five votes, 
they later obtained two more, feeling there 
was not strength enough in the Senate to 
secure a vote to discharge the committee 
from further consideration of the bill. 

In the end, however, their efforts failed, 
as one Senator did not keep his promise, 
This was probably owing to “politics.” 

Your chairman made a fourth visit to 
Albany on March 27, and saw the Gover- 
nor, who thought the bill would go 
through. Senator Ambler and Assembly- 
man Smith were both absent at the time 
from illness, but have worked untiringly 
for the success of the bill. 

The constitutionality and the desirabil- 
ity of the law we ask for were established 
by the decision of the court of appeals 
last year. It would be an admirable work 
for our members in the cities of the third 
class that are not represented to get up a 
petition to their common council, asking 
to have a clause like our bill, or as nearly 
as possible like it, inserted in their char- 
ter. Have it signed by as many promi- 
nent people as possible. It will also be 
desirable to have delegates appointed for 
the hearing next year, and if the societies 
cannot pay expenses, to ask the State 
Association to help. 

Special thanks are due to Hon. H.§S. 
Ambler of Chatham, to Hon. George Her- 
bert Smith of Rochester, and Speaker S. 
F. Nixon of Westfield. 

Those represented by the members of 
the Senate Cities Committee should write 
them, and ask if they voted to report Sen- 
ator Ambler’s bill in executive session. 
These are the members: 

Hon. Horace White, Syracuse. 

* G. C. Davis, Buffalo. 

‘* H’y Marshall, Brooklyn. 

“* N. A, Elsberg, New York. 

‘* Merton E. Lewis, Rochester. 

‘“* G. E. Green, Bingbamton. 

‘“ I. L. Hommedieu, Medina. 

‘* PP. C. McCarren, Brooklyn. 

‘* §. J. Ramsperger, Buffalo. 

‘* B. F. Martin, New York. 

‘* John Raines, Canandaigua, ¢z- 
officio. 

‘© TT. F. Grady, New York. 

Every effort must be made to pass this 
bill next year, its results being more far- 
reaching than appear on the surface. 
Your chairman has suggested that some 
other suffrage measure be also introduced 
at the same time, and begs that our soci- 
eties will report their conclusions on this 
subject to our president, Mrs. Crossett. 

Mary H. LoINEs, 
Chairman Legislative Committee. 
COUNTY CONVENTIONS. 

Is every county club in the State plat 
ning to hold its annual convention in May 
or June? If not, why not? 

By complying with this request of the 
State executive committee, you will help 
the State treasurer’s arduous task of gath- 
ering the annual dues; you will help te 
make it easier for the incoming county 
officers; you will help to make your 
county convention a success by taking a4- 
vantage of the opportunity to secure Rev. 
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H. Shaw as your speaker. Re- 
nses to this offer of the State Associa- 
tion bave been encouraging. Arrange- 
ments have been made for county meet- 
covering the two weeks of May 11 to 

93 inclusive. 

If your county has not engaged one of 
those dates, can you not arrange for a 
meeting between June 8 and 13? We 
pave been able to secure Rev. Anna Shaw 
for that week also. 

It is already nearly full. If you wish 
to seize this unusual opportunity, write at 
once to the headquarters. 


CONVENTION DATES. 


It is expected that meetings will be held 
at Plattsburgh, May 16, East Syracuse the 
18th, Ithaca the 19th, Phenix the 20th, 
Lyons the 21st, Hornellsville the 22d, and 
Angola the 23d. Rev. Anna H. Shaw, ac- 
companied by the State organization 
chairman, will be present at all of these 
meetings. The State president has prum- 
jsed to join us at Hornellsville and 
Angola. 

Let no suffragist in these twelve coun- 
ties fail to attend, or to spread the news 
of the meetings among the people of her 
neighborhood. Your presence will be an 
inspiration and a visible help to every 
other worker. 
thing else aside, this one day of the year, 
and give yourself to this great cause, so 
yital to every woman, so potent a factor 
ijn the world’s reformation? 

HARRIET MAy MILLS. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
PHILADELPHIA, May 7, 1903, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: ° 

The Woman Suffrage Society of the 
County of Philadelphia has just closed a 
busy and successful season with an inter- 
esting meeting on April 19, and a Cake 
and Candy Sale on the 25th. 

The Sale was held to gain funds for car- 
rying out the various objects of the So- 
ciety, and realized about $105 over all ex- 
penses. The members bad been request- 
ed to contribute money, cake, candy,— 
home-made if possible, — bread, biscuit, 
and, in fine, anything salable, and also 
purchasers, 

Many of the members responded gener- 
ously. The candy and cakes were deli- 
cious, and found a ready sale. Flowers 
were also given, and a number of fancy 
articles. One unique contribution was a 
bath-room rug woven by one of the prom- 
jnent members, Mrs. L. M. B. Mitchell. 
Another was an exquisitely painted plate, 
looking not unlike the famous English 
Crown Derby, painted by Mrs. J. Haigh. 
The room in which the Sale was held, that 
of the New Century Guild, 1227 Arch St., 
was handsomely decorated with growing 
palms, kindly lent by Mr. Battles, one of 
the leading florists of Philadelphia. Those 
in charge of the various tables, who as 
sisted in making the Sale a success, were 
Mrs. G. H. Perkins, Miss Laura Black 
burne, Miss Mary Fite, Misses Matter, Mrs, 
H. M. James, Mrs. M. Klingelsmith, Mrs, 
Center, Miss Emily Campbell, Mrs. A. 
Longstreth, Miss E. Dornan, Miss V. 
Maitland, Miss H. Dunlap, Miss S. Moore, 
Mrs. R. Marshall, Mrs. H. Harlan, Dr. 
Baer, Mrs. J. W. Schell, Miss Heacock, 
and the officers of the Society. The Sale 
was advertised from 10 A. M. to 6 P. M., 
but by 6 P. M. everything was sold,—not 
the merest trifle being left,—and those in 
charge, though weary with the day’s 
labors, were happy in the consciousness 
that their efforts had resulted in complete 
success, 

One thing was demonstrated very clear- 
ly on this enjoyable occasion. The mem. 
bers of the Philadelphia Suffrage Society 
can cook, and cook well, not only the 
frivolous cake and candy, but the more 
substantial biscuit and bread, and they 
also are proficient not only in such accom- 
plishments as painting and decorating, 
but in the homelier ones of weaving and 
sewing. 

The last regular meeting of the Society 
was held in the same Guild Room on the 
Wednesday following the Sale, Miss Jane 
Campbell presiding. The reports from 
the various committees, such as Litera- 
ture, Progressive Ten, Press Work, etc., 
were made, all demonstrating a satisfac- 
tory state of affairs. Tbe treasurer’s re- 
port showed that the Society was in a 
good financial condition, and though it 
did not have much available money for 
immediate use, yet it had also over $500 
of life membership money, which it was 
keeping as a reserve, which practically 
makes the Philadelphia Society possibly 
the richest local in the country. 

The important work which the Society 
has taken up this year has been the thor- 
ough and systematic canvassing of the 
lith Ward of Philadelphia, one of the 
large and representative wards of the city. 
A lady has been regularly employed to 
Visit every house, and endeavor to ascer- 
tain the sentiment of the inmates toward 
suffrage. Question blanks are furnished 
the canvasser, and also suffrage literature. 

The canvassing is necessarily slow 





Can you not put every-" 





work, but its value as an educational 
measure is immense, and the only regret 
the officers of the Society feel is that the 
work may have to be discontinued for 
lack of funds. The canvasser is paid by 
the day, and the other expenses, printing 
blanks and literature, are also heavy. 

At the meeting, Mrs. Hannah M. Har- 
lan gave the result of the tabulation of 
the statistics furnished by some 1,500 or 
2,000 blanks. The report was deeply in 
teresting, and showed that in the main 
women were in favor of suffrage for men 
and women alike. Of course, many 
thought it was ‘‘a man’s place’”’ to vote, 
but the majority decided that a woman 
ought to vote “if she wanted to.” Con- 
sidering that many of those interviewed 
had never heard of woman suffrage, the 
result is held to be quite gratifying. The 
report made by Mrs. Harlan was necessa- 
rily only a partial one, but in the fall, 
when all the blanks are filled in and the 
work completed, a complete and exhaus- 
tive summary will be made, and the Jouk- 
NAL will be furnished with it, as it is a 
matter that has awakened much interest 
in Philadelphia, and other localities may 
wish to inaugurate a similar campaign, 
and information concerning the details 
will be helpful. 

The special feature of the meeting was 
the report of the New Orleans Conven- 
tion made by Mr. Robert Tilney, a mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia Society and one of 
the official delegates from Pennsylvania to 
the Convention. The report was exceed- 
ingly fine, utterly unlike many of the cut- 
and-dried reports of great meetings which 
are so often made, and which merely re- 
hash the printed program. Mr. Tilney’s 
report dealt witl: the great broad general 
questions brought before the Convention. 
He was able§to" give reasons and throw 
side-lights on many aspects of the meet- 
ing which would have escaped a less 
trained observer. So graphic were his de- 
scriptions, and so permeated with the 
spirit of the Convention, that his auditors 
almost felt they; were seeing with the nar- 
rator’s eyes. There is little doubt but 
that Mr. Tilney will be called upon again 
to give to other societies his report of the 
great and epoch-making Conveaotion at 
New Orleans. 

Mr. Tilney’s paper was the last feature 
on the program, and after appointing the 
membership committee for the summer, 
making arrangements for appointing dele- 
gates to the State Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania Women, and exhorting the members 
to convert as many as possible to the 
cause of woman suffrage, so as to increase 
the number of its active supporters, the 
president adjourned the meeting. J. c. 

BUCKS COUNTY. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Three of the local clubs of Bucks Coun- 
ty have recently held their annual meet- 
ings. The year’s reports showed increas- 
ing interest. 

Langhorne had the State President, 
Mrs. Blankenburg, who held the close at- 
tention of the audience for an hour and a 
half, while she told of the late National 
Convention at New Orleans. There were 
fine music and other enjoyable features. 

Newton gave an interesting program by 
local talent, and has received some new 
members, 

Richford held its meeting in the after- 
noon of May 4, and reports 23 members, 
with contributions sent to the county for 
current expenses and press work. It has 
subscribed for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL for 
the President, and members take the 
Woman's Column. At their parlor meet- 
ing, to be held June 20, they will discuss 
“What can our Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion do to show that we are interested in 
public affairs in our own neighborhood?”’ 

At the foregoing meetings, delega‘es 
were appointed to attend the annual 
county meeting of the E, S, A. at Doyles- 
town (the county seat), on June 6, 

Excellent reports of all meetings ap- 
peared in different local papers. Long 
and interesting reports of Fallsington 
annual, which occurred Feb. 6, were also 
printed, and the State President’s address 
reviewed. M. F. LEE, 

Supt. Press Work. 
(Additional State Correspondence on page 160.) 














NAHANT FISH MARKET 


GSTABLISHED 1827. 


The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Bostor. 
TELEPHONE Me. 1971. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


NATIONAL COLUMN. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madis: 


President, Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 


nk, 
160 Bay 3ist St., Bensonhurst, N.Y 


Vice-President at- 
7443 Devon St., Ms. 


e, Rev Anna H. SHaw, 


Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Street, Rochester N. Y¥. 


Secretary, Miss Sasee STONE BLACKWELL, 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


" @oensaseh, Mrs. HARRIET TaYLor Upton, 
Warren, ‘Ohio. 





Corresponding Secretary, Miss KaTE M. Gorpon, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 


Auditors, 


Miss Laura CLay. 191 N. Mill St., Lexi 
Mrs. Mary J. COGGESHALL, 554 7th St., 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 


ton, Ky. 
8 Moines, lowa. 


WARREN, OHIO. 





STANDING 
Program. 
Mrs. Casale Cie man Catt. ex-officio, 
Kay 3ist St, ~ene seam, N. Y. 
Miss Kate M. Geraee, 1800 Pryta nia 
New" itsone. La. 
Miss Harriet E. Turner, 6 Marlborough St , 
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Miss Laura A. Gregg, 
Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 707 Masonic Temp!-, 


Min»eapo is, Minn. 


Congressional Work. 
Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Chairm 


4069 Puwelton Ave, Philadelphia, Pa. 


see. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren, Ohiv. 
Mrs. Virginia M. Shafr th, Denver, Colo. 
John D. Henderson, Washington, D. C. 


Press. 
Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Enrolment. 
Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff, 282 Jefferson Ave.., 


Brooklyo, N. Y. 


Federal Suffrage 
Mrs. Sarah Clay Bennett, Richmond, Ky. 
Presidential Suffrage. 
Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park 8t., Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL 


Children. 
Mrs. Florence Kelley. 105 East 22nd St., 


New York City, N. Y. 


Legisiation for Civil Rights. 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Columbia, Pa. 
Editor of Progress. 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 3 Park St., 
Convention Press Work. 
Mrs. kinora M Babcock, Dunkirk, New York. 


Boston. 


622 Paxton Kl’k,Omaha, Neb. 


COMMITTEES. 


Libraries. 
Mrs. Ida Porter Bo oer Chairman, Columbia, Pa. 
Miss Florence Spofford, 1621 Massachusetts Ave., 
Washington, D.C. 
Miss Amelia E. Cameron, I41 West 8ist St., 
New York C ity, N.Y. 
Mrs. Martha Scott Anderson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miss Mary Rollins, Boston Public Library, 
Boston, Mass. 
Finance. 
, Chairman, 
Paxton Bl..ck, Omaha. Neb. 
Mrs. Emma B. Sweet, Security [rus: Buiding, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 707 Masenic Temple, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Literature. 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Chairman, 
160 Bay 41st S1., Bensonburst, N. Y. 
Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, 143 Texteth St. o9 
Brookline, Mass. 


Miss Laura A. Gre 


Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Columbia, Pa. 
Ellis Meredith, Box 326, Denver, Colo. 
Dr. Mary D. Hussey, 142 N. Arlington Ave., 
E. Orange, N. J. 
National Committee on Local Arrangements 
Miss Lucy E. , Anthony, 7443 Devon St, 
Mc. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Railroad Rates. 
Miss Mary G. Hay, 445 Central Park West, 
New York City, N. ¥. 


COMMITTEES, 
Industrial Problems Affecting Women and 


Increase of Membership. 


Miss Laura Clay, Lexington, Ky 
With power to chovuse her committee. 


Charch Work, 
Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard, Maine. 
Peace and Arbitration. 


In Conjunction with Committee of National 
Council of Women.) 
Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor, Md. 





Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. Onio. 





HEADQUARTERS LETTER. 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw is to speak at Chautauqua this summer, 





The late Mrs. Ellen Sulley Fray, of Toledo, bequeathed $50 to the Ohio Woman 
Suffrage Association. 





It was voted at our last Convention that the birthdays of Lucy Stone, Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton and Susan B. Anthony be observed by our clubs all over the country. 
The first of these birthdays will be Mrs. Stone’s, which comes in August, the next 
Mrs. Stanton’s, which comes in November, and the next Miss Anthony’s. which oc- 
curs in February. A suitable program for the first of these celebrations will soon be 
issued, and the others will follow in due season. 





Miss Emma M. Gillett, of Washington, has been added to the Congressional Com- 
mittee of the National Association. Miss Gillett is a lawyer in active practice, and 
well fitted for the position. The Libraries Committee (created at the New Orleans 
Convention) has been increased by adding Martha Scott Anderson, of Minneapolis, and 
Miss Mary Rollins, of Boston. Miss Anderson is editor of the woman’s department of 
the Minneapolis Journal, 





Our Association was represented in the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection at Atlanta by our corresponding secretary, Miss Kate M. Gordon. We are 
fortunate in having an officer in the South who is so well able to take advantage of all 
the opportunities that have resulted from the New Orleans Convention. The Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL told us, some weeks ago, that eighty persons applied for membership 
in the Era Club at its first meeting after our Convention, and a letter from Mrs. 
Evelyn W. Ordway, State president of Louisiana, brings the welcome information that 
at the following meeting forty more applications were received. May the good work 
continue, and may Miss Gordon's visit to Atlanta cheer and aid the workers there! 





Rev. Anna H. Shaw is in New York State assisting Miss Harriet May Mills, the 
State organizer. Miss Mills has planned a series of conferences at which Miss Shaw is 
to be the principal speaker. The dates extend from May 11 to 23 and cover the follow- 


ing towns: Mt. Vernon, Albany, Valley Falls, Cambridge, Glens Falls, Plattsburg, 
East Syracuse, Ithaca, Phoenixville, Lyons, Hornellsville and Angola. Mrs. Ella 
Hawley Crossett, the State president, will be at some of these meetings. New York 


is one of the States which keeps its organization in fine working condition all the time. 
Its dues year after year show a constantly increasing membership, and not a little of 
this growth is directly due to the splendid work of Miss Mills. Miss Mills has been 
New York’s organizer for a number of years, and she always raises the money for her 
own salary and expenses. If each one of our auxiliary States had such an organizer, 
constantly employed, our day of final victory would not be far distant. We have 
forwarded literature to the different towns along the present organization route, and 
this will be distributed at the meetings, which we trust will be successful in every 
particular. 





Miss Blackwell seems to be able to withdraw ‘‘into herself’’ at will, and to write 
and write and write. What is it to herif a crowd of people are chattering about her, 
what if an orchestra or band is crashing forth some military air, what matters the 
roar of a train, the rattle of a cab, the whiz of atrolley? These things are nothing to 
the woman who writes as naturally as she does. And so it is quite probable that if 
Miss Blackwell were here she would be able to get up an interesting letter for our Na. 
tional Column in the WomAN’s JoURNAL, but the Headquarters workers are not that 
kind of writers (a fact long since recognized by our readers, no doubt). A rather 
low-seated rocking chair before a typewriter supported by a table with shaky legs is 
the scene of this composition. The rocking chair and the shaky table are the only 
ones available, the others being in a sticky state from fresh varnish or paint. The 
floor is piled high with books, printed Minutes of past Conventions, International Re. 
ports, leaflets enough to convert the world and thousands yet unborn. Amid all this 
disorder we are expected to send to our friends the news from Headquarters. As 
stated above, Miss Blackwell could do it. Wecannot. We can only say that we have 
moved into our new quarters, but are not settled. However, we are ready to fill or- 
ders for Calendars, leaflets, books, printed Minutes, Suffrage Stamps, International 
Reports, Progress, etc., etc. There is one thing that every suffragist can do—and that 
is, distribute literature. When good suffrage literature is to be had for so little, it is 
too bad that any inquiring soul should not be supplied. By the time this letter is in 
print, our shelves will be put up and the various packages in place. (It was impos- 
sible to foresee a carpenters’ strike just at the time when our shelves would be need- 
ed). Inthe midst of varnishing a table we stop to read proof on the New Orleans Min- 
utes, which will be ready for distribution in a very short time, nothing unforeseen hap- 
pening to prevent their completion. We look at the supplies which were packed with 
such care under Mrs. Catt’s direction in New York (much of them by her own hands, 
we fear), and we realize that if we are having hard work in settling the new Head- 
quarters, somebody has had equally hard work in “unsettling” the oldones. Perhaps 
by and by we shall havea picture of our new quarters for this column, and then our 
friends can become better acquainted with our location. Heavens! we see double—the 
letter must be brought to a close before it convicts its writer of lunacy. After all, it 
is nothing but the reflection in the pier glass. We have not been accustomed to such 
opulent surroundings. HARRIET TAYLOR UPrTon, 





FORM UF SEQUssT. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the carse of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation establish by by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support of 
improvement ofthe r, and the promotios 
of the principles whic it advocates. 








Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6 30 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


Ie Cut this advertisement out for 
refer nce, 

















THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 


American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
tke legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 
to WoMAN’sS SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourue, Australia. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $ $2.00. 


rs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 


Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I cap 
get from no other source.’ 


The Philanthropist, 


Q West 14th Street, Room 8, New Yors 


Bounp VoLuMEs OF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of Tue PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, pos or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13. 00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CONe 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 
wie poe one ag En, - — — eve 

esday Oo Springs an 
Scenic Route. - 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Rosdeg 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which ore, full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P.A., Chicago Ill. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates. forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These !safiets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Phillips 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M° 
W.S. A.,6 Marlborough 8t., Boston, Mass 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The committee on social service of the 
Massachusetts Federation, Miss O. M. E. 
Rowe, chairman, seeks to bring the feder- 
ated clubs of Massachusetts into closer 
relations with social problems, and a more 
beautiful environment. It urges clubs to 
understand thoroughly the loca! situation, 
to aid established organizations rather 
than to duplicate endeavors, to gain the 
sympathy and codperation of officials 
wherever possible, and to win the respect 
of the community by deliberate, well- 
chosen effort to attain a clearly-defined 
aim. It recommends the clubs to devote 
one meeting next year to a consideration 
of ‘‘the tramp evil,’ aud try to persuade 
the town authorities to establish the work 
test, thereby safeguarding children and 
property, and aiding the Associated Char- 
ities to reduce pauperism. Every club, 
the committee declares, should feel some 
responsibility for the poorhouse in its 
town, and clab members should be ap- 
pointed to visit the almshouse at regular 
intervals, establishing friendly relations 
with the inmates, providing occupation 
for the women in the way of knitting, 
patchwork, etc. The stamp-saving sys- 
tem, postal savings banks, rural free de- 
livery of mail matter, working girls’ clubs, 
work for the poor and friendless blind, 
and public improvement of roads, streets, 
and parks, are all commended to the clubs 
by the committee, which, in addition, is 
prepared to give suggestions as to courses 
of study in practical sociology and to 
recommend books on the various topics 
into which the work of social service may 
be divided. 

The Brighthelmstone Club lends a help- 
ing hand in several directions. Its appro- 
priations for the coming year are, $75 to 
the N. E. Peabody Home for Crippled 
Children, $59 to the Fioating Hospital, 
#15 to N. E. Home for Aged Deaf Mutes, 
which is located in Allston, and $50 for 
planting trees along Brighton Avenue, 
Allston. The club has voted to buy five 
subscription tickets to the educational 
conference to be held in Boston in July, 
and also three shares of stock in the Wo- 
man’s Clubhouse Corporation, The club 
is sending to the South two travelling 
libraries of 100 volumes each, The newly 
elected president, Mrs. Eliza J. Bates, has 
been chairman of the social service com- 
mittee for some years, and is well known 
as chairman of the metropolitan delegates, 





The Club Woman for May contains an 
interesting article on ‘‘Negro Wvumen’s 
Club Work,”’ by Mrs. Booker T. Washing- 
ton; “The Woman Question,’’ by Miss 
Clara S. Carter; ‘Forming the Club,’’ a 
short stury, and various papers, reports 
and departments. 

The Woman’s Club of New Bedofrd, 
Mass., is holding an arts and crafts exhi- 
bition this week. It includes about forty 
different exhibits, the varieties of artistic 
craftsmanship reaching a much larger 
figure. The work of manual training 
schools is shown, and there is also a loan 
exhibition of silver, lace and fans from 
old New Bedford families. 

At the Annual meeting of the Maryland 
Federation, just held in Baltimore, it was 
voted to buy or build a house in Baltimore 
for permanent headquarter. It is to fur- 
nish a meeting place for the annual con- 
ventions of the State Federation, and to 
serve as a clubhouse for all Maryland club 
women, 





THE EMERSON CENTENNIAL. 

The plans for the Emerson Memorial 
School to be held in Boston and Concord 
in July are nearly perfected. The school 
will open on July 13, immediately after 
the close of the National Educational Con- 
vention in Boston, aud continue three 
weeks. There will be thirty lectures, 
covering the various aspects of Emerson’s 
life and work. The morning lectures will 
be given in Concord and the evening lec- 
tures iu Boston. Two afternoons will be 
devoted to memories of Emerson by per- 
sonal friends of the great thinker; and 
there will be special Sunday services, with 
sermons or addresses by eminent lovers of 
Emerson. Information concerning tick- 
ets and other points will be furnished by 
the secretary of the committee, Mr. David 
Green Haskins, Jr., 5 Tremont Street, 
Boston. The quick and easy railroad and 
trolley connections will make it conven- 
ient for visitors to take lodgingsin Lexing- 
ton, Bedford or Cambridge, as well as in 
Concord or Boston. The following par- 
tial list of the lectures and lecturers will 
give an idea of the broad scope of the 
school: 

President J. G. Schurman, ‘‘The Philos- 
ophy of Emerson;’’ Frank B. Sanborn, 
‘*Emerson and the Concord School of Phi- 
losophy;’’ Rev. S. M. Crothers, ‘‘The 
Poetry of Emerson;’’ William M. Salter, 
*“*Emerson’s Aim and Method in S cial 
Reform;"’ Rev. Charles F. Dole, ‘‘Emer- 





son the Puritan;’’ Dr. Edward W. Emer- 
son, “The Religion of Emerson; Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, ‘‘Emerson and Harvard;’’ 
Charles Malloy, ‘“‘The Sphinx;’’ William 
Lloyd Garrison, ‘‘Emerson and the Anti- 
Slavery Movement;’’ Moorfield Storey, 
‘Emerson and the Civil War;’’ Rev. B. F. 
Trueblood, “Emerson and the Inner 
Light; Rev. John W. Chadwick, ‘‘The 
Simpler Emerson;’’ Henry D. Lloyd, ‘“‘Em- 
erson’s Wit and Humor;” Percival Chubb, 
‘*Emerson’s Spiritual Leadership in Eng- 
land; Prof. Kuno Francke, *‘Emerson’s 
Debt to Germany and Germany’s Debt to 
Emerson;’’ George Willis Cooke, ‘‘Emer- 
son and the Transcendental Movement;” 
William R. Thayer, ‘‘Emerson’s Gospel of 
Individualism ;’’ Prof. Charles F. Richard- 
son, ‘‘Emerson’s Place in American Lit- 
erature;’’ Rabbi Charles Fleischer, ‘‘Em- 
erson, the Seer of Democracy;’’ Rev. 
Charles E. Jefferson, ‘‘Emerson and Car- 
lyle;” Rev. R. Heber Newton, ‘‘Emerson 
the Man.’’ Other addresses will be by 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, Dr. Francis E. Abbott, Joel Ben- 
ton, and Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt. 


SANITARY TEACHING NEEDED. 





Mrs. Ellen M. Richards, of the Institute 
of Technology, spoke at a recent meeting 
of the Massachusetts Association of 
Boards of Health, urging that measures 
should be taken to provide instruction 
for the community at large in regard to 
proper sanitary conditions. She suggest- 
ed that healih boards might do much by 
pointing out the way and inviting co- 
operation of various civic bodies. 

Mrs. Joaona von Wagner, a health in- 
spector of Yonkers, N. Y., illustrated, ina 
recital of the work she had done for years, 
Mrs. Richards’s idea of what it might be 
possible to do in Boston. She said she 
felt ‘thelpless and hopeless’’ when she 
first reviewed the situation among the 
tenement-house dwellers of Yonkers, but 
after a while she instructed them in the 
value of fresh air, cleanliness, etc. At 
first she represented a civic league, and 
met with some rebuffs, but now, as a 
health officer, she is welcomed every where 

New York City has nine women health 
inspectors, she said, but their work is 
lacking in effectiveness because they are 
not permitted to give personal iastruction 
to people on elementary matters of do- 
mestic science. 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNA. 





Over 37 per cent. of the women gradu- 
ates of the University of Michigan now 
living are teachers. About 28 per cent. 
are believed to be keeping house; about 
16 per cent. are practising medicine. The 
occupations in which the largest numbers 
are engaged, and the figures for such oc- 
cupations, as compiled from the recently 
published general catalogue, are as fol- 
lows: Teaching, 646; housekeeping, 485; 
practising medicine, 289; missionary, re- 
ligious, and philanthropic work, 34; den- 
tistry, 25; law, 23; pharmacy, 19. The 
figure given for those engaged in house- 
keeping was obtained by including all 
married women who did not report some 
other occupation. Other pursuits in 
which Michigan alumne are engaged are 
engineering, clerical work, lecturing, 
stenography, art, business, etc. 

The trustees of Smith College have ac- 
cepted the 310,000 gift by Herbert I. and 
George R. Wallace of Fitchburg, in mem- 
ory of their father, Roger Wallace, to 
found the Roger Wallace scholarship. 
Their father for twenty-tive years was a 
trustee of the college, and in his life-time 
had given it $30,000. 

Ground was broken for the new library 
at Vassar last week The building is the 
gift of Mrs. Frederick F. Thompson of 
New York, as a memorial to her husband, 
who was a trustee of the college and its 
benefactor in many ways. 





The Babbott Fellowship at Vassar has 
been awarded to Louisa Stone Stevenson, 
A. B., 1901, of Lowell, Mass. She will 
study chemistry at Cornell University. 

Stanford University announces new reg- 
ulations to keep down the number of 
women students. The limit of 500 placed 
by the founders of the University has 
been reached. The faculty Committee on 
Registration has therefore decided that 
no more women shall be allowed to regis- 
ter as special students. The rule applies 
only to new applicants, It will meet the 
difficulty for the coming year. After Au- 
gust, 1904, another regulation will go into 
effect to prevent the registration of wom- 
en students on partial standing. 

At Teachers’ College, River Day, a dis- 
regarded tradition for many years, will be 
revived on June 8 by the seniors, who will 
spend the day in boating on the Hudson. 
The gift of $5,000 by Miss Caroline Phelps 
Stokes to endow a scholarship in domestic 





science falls in with the wish of Dean 
Russell to promote work in this field. It 
is desired to have a special building in 
domestic science and domestic art. About 
$300,000 is needed to put up the building 
and add to the staff of instructors. At 
present there are over twice as many ap- 
plicants for instructors in domestic science 
as the college can meet with its inadequate 
facilities. Miss Stokes’s scholarship will 
be filled this spring. 

The prize of one thousand dollars, of- 
fered two years ago by the Association for 
Maintaining the American Women’s Table 
at the Zodlogical Station at Naples and for 
Piomoting Scientific Research by Women, 
has been awarded, as has already been 
mentioned, to Dr. Florence R. Sabin, As- 
sistant in Anatomy at the Johns Hopkins 
Medical School. Her investigaticn on 
“The Origin of the Lymphatic System”’ 
embodies a discovery of far-reaching im- 
portance, and is believed to be the most 
valuable contribution yet made to the 
morphology of the lymphatic system. Dr. 
Sabin is a graduate of Smith College, and 
received her degree of M. D. from the 
Jonns Hopkins University. The prelimi- 
nary notice of Dr. Sabin’s work, which 
appeared in the Journal of Anatomy, 
brought her an offer of a full professor- 
ship in a London College. 

Honorable mention was given by the 
Association to a thesis entitled ‘Contri- 
butions to the Knowledge of the Life- 
History of Pinus,’ by Miss Margaret Clay 
Ferguson, Instructor in Botany in Welles- 
ley College. This paper represents one of 
the most important investigations in the 
development of the Conifer so far made 
in America. 

Eleven scientific theses were presented 
in competition tor this prize: four deal- 
ing with botany, two purely physiological, 
avd five zodlogical, of which one deals 
with a bacteriological problem, one with 
an anatomical (the investigation which re- 
ceived the prize), and three with embryo- 
logical problems. The theses were exam- 
ined by a regularly appointed board of 
examiners, composed of scientific men 
most eminent in their different depart- 
ments. Their recommendation for the 
award of the prize was made without the 
knowledge uf the names of the authors of 
the theses. 

The Association is composed of official 
representatives from eleven coéducational 
universities and colleges for women, from 
three associations interested in the higher 
education of women, and a number of 
private members. Its purpose is to main- 
tain a Table for American Women at the 
Zodlogical Station at Naples, and at stated 
intervals to award a prize of one thousand 
dollars for the best thesis presented by a 
woman on a scientific subject, which shall 
embody new conclusions based on inde- 
peudent laboratory research in the field of 
the biological, chemical, or physical sci- 
ences. The formation of the Association 
for Promoting Scientific Research by 
Women was a step of great significance. 
Through its agency, impetus has been 
given to all research work among women. 
The importance of the prize is far beyond 
its money value, as it not only encourages 
much original investigation, but makes 
known the work of those engaged in it to 
a number of the most eminent scientific 
men in the country. 

The general interests of the higher edu- 
cativn are advanced by the annual confer- 
ence of the presidents, deans, and execu- 
tive officers of the institutions in the 
United States that are conceruved with the 
higher education of women. It will hold 
its annual meeting in 1904 at Vassar Col- 
lege, by invitation of President Taylor. 
The next prize will be awarded in 1905. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





Newton.—The League had a well-at- 
tended meeting at the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert P. Carter, Newtonville, 
oo the evening of May 7. Mrs. Richard 
Rowe presided. After a report on the 
N-.w Orleans Convention by Miss Susan 
Whiting, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, the 
State president, spoke on “Good Citizen- 
ship and Democracy.’’ Mrs. Mead said: 
“There is a certain poetry connected with 
the word patriotism, yet it is a much ma- 
ligned word; it is often made a mere mat- 
ter of pride in ancestry, search of histori- 
cal records, waving flags, or decorating 
halls with bunting; even patriotic whist 
has been talked about; yet having had 
noble ancestry involves no credit to any 
person unless he make himself worthy of 
honor through practical service. The 
term good citizenship has no glamour 
about it; it brings one down at once to 
service, which it is the duty of everyone 
to give. As women are interested in 
good housekeeping in their homes, so 
they owe it to their cities to see that they 
are well governed, for that only means 
good housekeeping on a larger scale. 
Women should be particularly interested 
in the schools. Yet how many say it is 
too much trouble to register and vote! 
Any work is effort, and is not done for 
the mere pleasure of doing; yet women 
do so many household duties which take 
more time, they should be willing to 


make that little sacrifice of time and 


thought for the good which will come | 





HOUGHTON 


& DUTTON 





Furnishings for Your Summer House 





You can furnish and supply your Summer Cottage or your Summer Hotel f 
HOUGHTON & DUTTON’S at less expense than from any other house in Boston 


Try it and convince yourselves. 


Here are a few of the things on which we can save you more money than you cay 


save by purchasing elsewhere: 


FurnitureofAll Kinds Bedding of All Kinds Shades and Curtains 


Portieres and Awnings 
Carpets and Rugs 


Wall Paper 
Upholstery Pictures and Frames 


Straw Mattings 


China Glassware Crockery Silverware Tinware 


Woodenware 
Tin Plate Goods 


Cutlery 
Lamps and Fixtures 


Table Linen 


House Paints Painters’ Supplies 


Gas and Electric Fixtures 


Lawu and Garden Tools, Etc., Ete, 


In our Drapery and Upholstery Department we will take measurements and 


make estimates free of charge on orders of any size, large or small. 


Estimates on 


Wall Papering also furnished free of charge. 


Remember particularly our excellent 


GROCERY DEPARTMENT 


One of the most complete and best equipped Provision Stores in New England, 


It comprises a Grocery Store, Market and Dairy all in one, and we 
thing to be of first quality. Our prices are the very lowest at whic 


can be bought. 


uaraptee every- 
the best goods 


Avail yourselves especially of our fresh,.sweet Butter, the very best that can pos- 


sibly be made. 


It is churned in our Grocery Department every hour of the day, from 


the purest clarified cream. We will make it while you wait and salt it to your taste 


if you wish. 


Also bear in mind, in this connection, that we give 


GREEN TRADING STAMPS| 


The original and reliable Sperry & Hutchinson Stamps, now famous throughoy 


the land, 


Visit our Stamp Annex (on the fifth floor) and see the BEAUTIFUL 


PREMIUMS which we exchange for the stamp books when filled. 























Miss M. 


144 Tremont Street, 
ANNOUNCES HER OPENING OF 


LADIES’ GLOVES in qualities from $1.00 to $2.00 


— ALSO — 
Everything that is up to date in NECKWEAR, VEILINGS and BELTS. 








F. Fisk, 











from it. With regard to democracy, Mrs. 
Mead said that she believed every boy and 
every girl should spend part of their 
school life in the public schools, Even if 
the private schools were superior, it was 
for the good of the child to have the 
training with children of all classes. She 
did not believe the danger to this country 
lay with the thousands of foreigners who 
annually come here, but rather with the 
aristocratic classes who are too indolent 
aud indifferent to attend to their civic 
duties. There is an increasing number of 
women of wealth and leisure who should 
be impressed with their debt to their 
country and to society. Self-culture is 
not service. The audience listened to 
Mrs, Mead’s address with rapt attention. 
Discussion and a svcial hour followed. 
The evening was much enjoyed. One 
lady present, on being asked to sign an 
enrolment card, said, ‘‘No, I belong to the 
society with a long name. I am far from 
being ready to sign that card, but I have 
been much interested this evening. I 
liked the point of women’s duty to mu- 
nicipal housekeeping, and I think if you 
would bring that before people more, it 
would be productive of govud.’’ Would 
that the Antis would come more to our 
meetings! They do not know all our good 
arguments, and if they heard them, many 
would be converted in spite of themselves. 
Suffrage literature was distributed as 


usual. Interest is felt in the prospect of 
having the State annual meeting in New- 
ton. League members express themselves 


as ready to work to make the convention 
a success. Susan A. WHITING. 


Boston.—The P. E. Club held its an- 
nual meeting at No. 6 Marlboro’ Street, 
May 8. The president, Mrs. Kendall, gave 
a resumé of the year’s work. Miss Coan 
moved that the old officers be reélected; 
this motion was heartily seconded, and 
the Club starts on its second year antici- 
pating even more success than that of its 
infancy. Senorita Huidobro was the speak- 
er of the evening, and although she plead- 
ed weariness (it being the sixth time she 
had spoken during the week), she was in 
her most delightful and humorous mood, 
and kept her listeners entertained for 
more than an hour. In closing, she said 
she hoped to be with us at our next an- 
nual meeting, as on that day she will have 
been seven years on American soil, and 
will have earned by residence the right to 
American citizenship. The Club ap- 
plauded heartily, and hopes nothing will 
happen to prevent this happy anticipa- 
tion. Miss Miller sang in her usual sweet 
manner, and the meeting adjourned after 
the social half hour. The next meeting 
will be announced later. vy. & & 


WorcresTtER — The League met with 
Mrs. E, J. Lothrop, the president, in the 
chair. According to our Constitution the 
proposed amendments in changing the 
date of the annua! meeting to the month 
of June required a special meeting to vote 
upon them. May 21 was named for this 
meeting. The delegates to the annual 
meeting were appointed; Mrs. E. C. Mar- 
ble and Mrs. A. A. Bigelow, with Mrs. 
Harvey Smith and Mrs. A. Fowler as 
alternates. The secretary was request- 
ed to send for copies of the Constitution 
of the State Association. The official 
rep rts were requested to be ready at the 











next meeting. It was voted that a floral 
tribu:e from the League be placed on Miss 
Henshaw’s grave on Memorial Day. A 
nominating committee of three was ap- 
pointed to bring in a list of officers for 
the ensuing year. 

ANNA G. FowLer, Sec. 








THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE. — ‘The 
Duke’s Motto’’ will be produced the 
coming week. This romantic play was 
known on the French stage as ‘Le 
Bossu,’’ and English versions found their 
way to this country forty years ago. But 
not until Charles Fechter appeared as 
Lagardere, in his own version of the play, 
was its value realized by the American 
public. Fechter gained many notable tri- 
umphs in this character during his tour in 
this country. The management promises 
fine scenic effects and most elaborate cos- 
tumes. A souvenir box of choice choco- 
late boubons at Monday matinee. 


TREMONT THEATRE. — “Peggy from 
Paris’’ was produced for the first time in 
Boston at the Tremont Theatre last Tues- 
day night, and added another to the tri- 
umphs of Henry W. Savage. It has been 
lavishly staged, and is booked for a long 
trun. The Boston engagement is the first 
played outside of Chicago, where the 
piece ran for fifteen weeks, The music is 
very tuneful. 


GRAND OPERA Hovsg.—Next week at 
the Grand Opera House Miss Lavinia 
Shannon and her company will present 
John Brougham’s original dramatization 
of Miss M. E. Braddon’s ‘‘Lady Audley’s 
Secret."’ This play, which was a popular 
feature in the tours of Mrs. B. P. Bowers 
and Madame Jaunaschek, has not been 
adequately presented In Boston since 
those stars gave it, and the new genera- 
tion of theatre-goers will doubtless appre- 
ciate this chance of seeiig it. This is the 
first appearance of Miss Shannon as a 
star at the head of her own company, and 
Mr. George Starling has surrounded ber 
with the best dramatic talent obtainable, 
at the same time mounting the play with 
the utmost care. Matinees Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. 








SPECIAL. NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB. Mon- 
day, May 18, 3 P.M. Annual business meeting. 
The annual luncheon will be held in Julia Ward 
Howe Hall, Tuesday, May 19, at one o’clock. [n- 
formal reception at half after twelve o’clock. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


ual Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Auice Stone Buackwe tt, and 
Lucy E. AnrHonry. For sale at Woman’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass, 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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